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I "W  A ROUNDTABLE  DISCUSSION 

Edited  by  David  Todd 

Four  faculty  share  their  thoughts  on  what 
leadership  means,  how  they  have  experienced 
it,  and  where  it  shines  most  brightly.  Their 
varied  perspectives  create  a lively  dialogue, 
led  ably  by  freelancer  David  Todd. 
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FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

by  Dianne  Burch  and  John  Console 


A photo  essay  captures  the  everyday  exercise  of  leadership  on 
campus,  from  football  workouts  to  story  time. 


AN  RA'S  TALE:  RESIDENT 

assistant  and  rigorous 

ADVOCATE 

by  Lisa  Gregory 

There’s  no  better  training  ground  for 
leadership  skills  than  among  one’s 
peers.  Resident  assistant  Kesha 
Robertson  reflects  on  life  lessons  in  the 
residence  halls  as  rule  keeper  and  men- 
tor to  a floor  of  first-year  students. 


LEARNING  TO  LEAD:  THE  NUTS  AND 
BOLTS  OF  TAKING  CHARGE 

by  Judith  Bair 

Teaching  leadership  takes  many  forms  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  not  least  of  which  is 
practice,  practice,  practice.  The  James  Mac- 
Gregor Burns  Academy  of  Leadership  points 
the  way  for  students  of  all  ages  and  interests. 
In  a sidebar,  we  look  at  a summer  program  in 
South  Africa,  where  students  see  and  experi- 
ence leadership  with  new  eyes. 
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Rffl  e are  close  to  electing  the  nation's  next  president  as  College  Park  goes  to  press,  and  every  voter 
BAfl  has  an  opinion  about  leadership  qualities  and  how  they  are  reflected — or  not — in  the  candi- 
dates of  the  moment.  In  this  issue,  we  take  a timely  look  at  leadership  from  the  perspective  of  how 
it  is  taught,  how  it  is  practiced,  and  how  it  varies  in  its  different  manifestations. 

After  putting  these  stories  together,  stories  that  emphasize  motivation,  inclusion,  common 
vision,  working  together,  it  is  striking  to  me  that  the  presidential  candidates  do  not  address  the 
' team”  concept.  There  seems  to  be  a preponderance  of  “what  we  can  do  for  you”  rather  than  “what 

we  can  do  together.”  For  those 
of  us  who  experienced  the  cam- 
paign and  presidency  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  thrill  of  having  a 
role  in — and  responsibility 
for — our  country’s  future  was 
unbeatable.  Now,  it  seems  “can 
do”  promises  have  become  no 
more  than  rhetorical  concepts 
bound  to  be  punctured  by  the 
reality  of  partisan  politics. 
There  is  no  part  we  are  asked  to 
play  except  to  vote  for  the  best 
sell.  The  cynical  citizenry 
accepts  campaign  “issues”  as  mere  good-will  window  dressing,  with  little  expectation  that  either 
universal  higher  education  or  “huge”  tax  cuts  will  ever  come  to  pass. 

Wouldn’t  a leader,  especially  in  a democracy,  have  a plan  for  mobilizing  a constituency  around  a 
perceived  common  need,  assigning  responsibility,  measuring  success  and  recognizing  achievement? 
Couldn't  answers  be  sought  to  the  problems  of  health  care,  education,  equity,  national  defense 
among  the  people  who  feel  most  passionate  about  them,  through  the  shaping  of  a common  vision 
from  the  grass  roots  up?  Could  a candidate  win  with  such  a program?  This  government  constantly 
asks  international  leaders  to  think  in  terms  of  negotiation,  conflict  resolution,  compromise  and 
global  welfare  when  dealing  with  deadly  differences.  Why  are  we  not  practicing  these  methods  for 
our  own  common  good? 

College  students  are  among  the  most  ready  to  be  called  to  service.  Senior  citizens  are  another  rich 
resource.  And  both  of  these  populations  are  growing.  Each  has  concerns  relevant  to  national  inter- 
ests. It  would  be  exciting  to  see  a leader  who  could  inspire  these  groups  to  work  together  on  a ratio- 
nal plan  that  would  benefit  not  only  themselves  but  future  generations.  It  would  be  exciting  to  see 
as  much  thought  and  care  given  to  real  people  as  to  the  crafting  of  a “real  people”  message. 

— -Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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Dear  Alumni  and  Friends: 

There  are  two  sure  signs  of  fall  on  our 
campus.  One  is  the  arrival  of  yet  another 
outstanding  group  of  new  students,  with 
higher  SATs,  higher  grade  point  averages 
and  higher  expectations  than  any  class 
before.  The  other  is  the  flurry  ol  interest 
in  the  U.S.  News  & World  Report  rankings 
of  universities  and  colleges  nationwide. 
The  rankings  are  published  in  the  first 
week  of  September,  and  there’s  not  a col- 
lege president  alive  who  is  not  hoping  for 
a "bump”  in  the  score.  But  that  hoping  is 
a lot  like  wishing  lor  sunshine  on  Home- 
coming Weekend — there’s  not  much  con- 
trol over  the  outcome. 

The  U.S.  News  rankings  have  become  a 
cultural  phenomenon,  as  interesting  to 
prospective  college  students  and  their  par- 
ents as  the  Emmys  or  the  Oscars,  and  that 
is  why  we  all  must  pay  attention.  We 
have  made  it  our  job  to  raise  the  prestige 
and  place  of  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
Top  10  status  among  public  research  uni- 
versities nationwide  based  partly  on  these 
very  rankings.  The  latest  results  show  that 
we  still  have  some  ground  to  cover.  Our 
overall  status  this  year  is  24th  among 
public  research  universities,  tied  with 
Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jer- 
sey, a spot  virtually  unchanged  from  last 
year,  when  we  were  tied  for  22nd  with  six 
other  institutions. 

The  good  news  is  that  both  our  Clark 
School  of  Engineering  and  Smith  School 
of  Business  have  placed  high  in  the  charts, 
at  22  and  21,  respectively,  among  all  uni- 
versities public  and  private.  The  new  dean 
of  engineering,  Nariman  Farvardin,  notes 
that  the  Clark  School  has  achieved  its 
highest  ranking  ever,  and  is  12th  overall 
among  state-supported  engineering  pro- 
grams. The  aerospace  program  ranks  1 1th 
nationally. 

The  Smith  School’s  undergraduate  pro- 
grams in  management  information  sys- 
tems (7th),  e-commerce  (8th),  human 
resources  (10th)  and  entrepreneurship 


PERSPECTIVE 

mm 


(12th)  make  it  a highly  competitive 
choice  in  a range  of  business  disciplines. 
Its  overall  position  is  tied  for  1 4th  among 
public  universities. 

As  I look  at  the  details  of  the  rankings, 
I am  highly  encouraged.  The  academic 
reputation  of  the  university  and  student 
quality,  for  example,  are  two  factors  where 
we  compare  very  favorably  with  the  top 
tier  of  schools.  We  have  made  enormous 
strides  in  these  areas  and  others  that  will 
keep  us  on  the  rise  in  future  years. 

There  are  many  other  ways  our  univer- 
sity is  measured — and  rated  highly — that 
give  our  entire  community  reason  for 
pride.  We  have  50  programs  (departments 
or  specializations)  across  the  university 
that  rank  in  the  top  25  nationwide, 
including  our  College  of  Education  and 
School  of  Public  Alfairs.  That  speaks  to 
phenomenal  quality  on  a broad  scale.  We 
are  also  making  our  mark  as  a technologi- 
cally savvy  institution,  having  been  listed 
among  the  most-wired  by  Yahoo!  Internet 
Life , and  rated  second  in  the  world  for  our 
M.B.A.  program  in  the  information  tech- 
nology sector  by  the  Financial  Times. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  our  contin- 
uing excellent  record  in  graduating  a 
diverse  population  of  students.  Our  efforts 
in  recruiting  and  educating  minority  stu- 
dents are  recognized  by  such  venues  as 
aMagazine,  which  named  the  University 
of  Maryland  10th  in  its  selection  of  “Best 
Colleges  and  Universities  for  Asian  Amer- 
icans." Black  Issues  in  Higher  Education  did 
an  extensive  evaluation  this  year  of  gradu- 
ates of  traditional  white  institutions  who 
are  people  of  color.  The  University  ol 
Maryland  was  consistently  in  the  top  20 
in  most  disciplines,  and  ranked  seventh 
overall  for  baccalaureate  degrees  awarded 
to  African  Americans.  As  our  dean  for 
undergraduate  studies,  Robert  Hampton, 
pointed  out:  "We  are  a leader  in  an  area 
where  we  want  to  show  leadership. . .All 
the  diversity  programs  in  the  world  won’t 
matter  if  people  aren’t  graduating.” 

The  rankings  keep  us  on  our  toes.  We 


We  are  also  making  our  mark 
as  a technologically  savvy 
institution,  having  been  listed 
among  the  most-wired  by 
Yahoo!  Internet  Life , and  rated 
second  in  the  world  for  our 
M.B.A.  program  in  the  infor- 
mation technology  sector  by 
the  Financial  Times. 

take  note  of  the  areas  where  we  might 
step  up  our  efforts,  and  wax  philosophical 
about  the  areas  where  we  are  currently 
outdistanced.  Each  year,  the  criteria  and 
process  established  by  the  U.S.  News  edi- 
tors changes  slightly;  perhaps  one  year, 
those  rankings  will  disappear  altogether. 
But  there  will  always  be  times  that  we 
will  back  up  to  our  competition  and  ask 
some  neutral  party:  ‘Who’s  taller?’  Believe 
me,  we’ll  be  straining  every  muscle  to 
gain  that  extra  millimeter  that  will  put  us 
on  top. 

Meanwhile,  we  relish  the  fact  that  we 
are  among  the  fastest-moving  universities 
in  the  country,  making  enormous  strides 
in  student  and  faculty  quality,  private 
support  and  sponsored  research  projects. 
Thank  you  for  your  part  in  helping  us 
move  forward. 

— C.  D.  Dan  Mote,  Jr. , President 
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A CAUTIONARY  TALE 

I read  with  great  concern  the 
article,  “The  Ultimate 
Search,”  by  Brenna  McBride 
in  the  Spring  2000  issue.  The 
profile  of  Adam  Greene  in 
“The  90s”  section  describes 
the  tale  of  his  career  choice — 
becoming  a member  of  Cafh,  a 
spiritual  sect,  and  eventually 
joining  Cafh’s  modern-age 
monastery  in  Tivoli,  N.Y., 
where  he  supports  the 
monastery’s  Internet  Service 
Provider  business. 

Because  of  my  own  previ- 
ous experience  with  Cafh,  I 
fear  this  spiritual  sect  might 
not  be  a healthy  career  path. 
For  me,  joining  Cafh  led  me 
away  from  developing  impor- 
tant social  relationships  with 
people  outside  of  Cafh.  In 
addition,  being  in  Cafh  fooled 
me  into  thinking  I was 
becoming  more  free  when  in 
reality  I was  becoming  very 
dependent  upon  Cafh  activi- 
ties for  finding  happiness  and 
for  making  decisions  on  how 
to  live  my  life. 

Many  online  resources 
describe  whether  a spiritual 
sect  might  be  hurtful  to  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  how  beauti- 
ful the  sect’s  intentions  might 
be.  One  very  useful  guide  is 
AFF’s  Checklist  of  Cult  Char- 
acteristics (www.csj.org/infos- 
erv_cultl01/checklis.htm). 

Organizations  like  Cafh  fill 
a spiritual  void  that  many 
people  feel  in  this  day  and  age. 
Unfortunately,  not  every  spiri- 
tual organization  provides  a 
healthy  method  of  life. 

Jason  Dubow,  B.S.,  B.A.’94, 

MS'.  '96 


MAILBOX 


SOME  SOUND  ADVICE 

As  someone  who  also  loves 
radio,  I thoroughly  enjoyed 
Dianne  Burch’s  article  "Radio 
Waves”  (Summer  2000  issue), 
but  I was  truly  surprised  that 
she  did  not  mention  that  the 
College  Park  campus  has  a 
radio  resource  that  is  a nation- 
al treasure.  The  Library  of 
American  Broadcasting  (LAB) 
is  housed  in  the  Hornbake 
Library,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  collections,  if  not  the 
finest,  on  radio-related  history 
anywhere.  The  collection 
includes  such  one-of-a-kind 
things  as  Arthur  Godfrey's 
archives  plus  a huge  number 
of  special  collections  of  books, 
journals,  photographs,  scripts 
and  more.  The  library  is  open 
weekdays  and  the  friendly  and 
knowledgeable  LAB  staff  will 
help  you  find  what  you  are 
seeking.  The  Web  site  is: 
www.lib.iimd.edLi/UMCP/LAB 
Brian  Belanger 
Rockville,  Md. 

CAUGHT  WITH  OUR  PANTS 
DOWN? 

Regarding  the  Mailbox 
response  (Summer  2000  issue) 
by  Christopher  Aubry  who 
states  that  streaking  did  not 
begin  until  1974:  I lived  in 
Centreville  Dorm  from 
1966—70.  Streaking  occurred 

While  it  may  not  have  been  called 
"streaking"  at  the  time,  these  two 
midnight  joggers  are  showing  much 
more  than  school  spirit  as  they  take 
a lap  around  the  Cambridge  court- 
yard. This  1972-era  photo  was  sent 
in  by  one  of  our  readers. 


so  often  during  that  time  that 
no  longer  did  everyone  feel  the 
need  to  rush  to  the  quad  side 
of  the  dorm  to  look  out  the 
windows.  We  always  knew  it 
was  happening  just  by  the 
yells  from  the  boys’  dorms. 
Leslie  ( Gibberman ) Burke  ’70 

Christopher  Aubry  writes  that 
the  “accepted  origins  of 
streaking  are  on  college  cam- 
puses in  California  and  Florida 
during  the  spring  of  1974.” 
The  Editor’s  Note  agrees  that 
the  first  mention  of  streaking 
at  Maryland  is  in  a 1974  year- 
book. 

My  freshman  year  at  Col- 
lege Park  began  in  the  fall  of 
1971  and  I lived  on  the  fourth 
Boor  of  Centreville  North  in 
the  Cambridge  Complex.  On 
clear  nights  in  the  spring  of 
1972,  shouts  of  “Nude  run!” 
brought  girls  scurrying  to  the 
windows  in 


rooms  on  the  “complex”  side 
of  the  dorm. 

The  nude  runs  were  herald- 
ed by  strains  of  the  “William 
Tell  Overture,”  also  known  as 
the  “Lone  Ranger’s  Theme 
Song,”  and  broadcast  from 
speakers  set  in  a window  in 
Cambridge  D.  As  few  as  five 
and  as  many  as  1 5 runners 
would  sprint  around  the  com- 
plex amidst  shrieks,  whistles 
and  catcalls. 

The  most  active  group  of 
runners  in  our  complex  from 
1972  through  1975  were  the 
men  from  Cambridge  D, 
although  there  were  some- 
times runners  from  the  other 
sections  of  Cambridge  Hall, 
and  from  the  Bel  Air,  Chester- 
town  and  Cumberland  dorms. 

Perhaps  these  incidents  of 
streaking  were  not  officially 
archived,  and  heaven  forbid 
someone’s  1967  reminis- 
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A Special  Invitation  for  the  Maryland  Family 


The  Maryland  Fund  (formerly  the  University  ot 
Maryland  Annual  Fund)  would  like  to  thank  the 
more  than  10,000  alumni  and  friends  who  provided 
over  $700,000  for  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  Fiscal  Year  2000.  We  invite  you  to  invest  in  our 
success  again  this  fiscal  year. 

Your  investment  in  state-of-the-art  equipment  and 
technology,  student  financial  aid,  faculty  recruitment 
and  retention,  research  initiatives  and  other  academic 
priorities  will  provide  today’s  students  with  greater 
opportunities  to  achieve. 

To  learn  how  you  can  play  an  active  role  in  the 
Maryland  family  with  a gift  to  any  area  you  choose, 
contact  the  Maryland  Fund  at  301.405.4642  or  email 
us  at  annfund@accmail.umd.edu. 

UNIVERSITY  OF 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 
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THESE  STUDENTS  ARE  ABOUT 
TO  BECOME  THE  NEWEST 
CLASS  OF  MARYLAND  ALUMNI 
THANKS  TO  HARD  WORK, 
DEDICATION  AWD  THE  SUPPORT 
, OF  THE  MARYLAND  FAMILY. 


cence  would  “undermine  the 
historical  narrative  of  the 
United  States  and  UM,”  but  I 
can  assure  you  there  was 
streaking  going  on  before 
1974  at  Maryland.  Trust 
me — 1 married  one  of  the 
streakers! 

Vickie  Martin  Layton  '15 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

University  Archivist  Anne 
Turkos  and  Grants  Coordina- 
tor Christopher  P.  Aubry  are 
mistaken  to  discount  the  rem- 
iniscence of  former  Diamond- 
back  reporter  Megan  Brewer. 
You  can  blame  Dick  Nixon  for 
a lot  that  went  wrong  in 
America,  but  you  can’t  blame 
him  and  Watergate  for  the 
advent  of  streaking  on  Ameri- 
ca’s college  campuses. 

I write  now  as  an  eyewit- 
ness to  a few  of  the  many 
streakings  that  occurred  on 
the  University  of  Maryland 
campus  in  the  late  1960s.  It 
was  easy  to  know  when  a 
streaking  was  about  to  occur 
in  the  complex  of  dorms  that 
are  Easton  Hall,  Denton  Hall 
and  Elkton  Hall.  A trumpet 
charge  would  be  blasted  from 
one  of  the  windows  at  Easton 
Hall  (an  all-male  dorm  at  that 
time).  Then  one  or  more 
streakers  would  dash  across 
the  complex  toward  Elkton 
Hall  (an  all  female  dorm  at 
that  time).  As  a resident  of  a 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  Den- 
ton Hall  (also  an  all-woman’s 
dorm  then)  I could  hear  and 
see  these  events. 

I had  to  write  in  support  of 
a sister  Diamondback  reporter 
and  to  remind  you  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  journalistic  practice 


to  pronounce  something  a 
first.  Otherwise,  I enjoyed 
reading  the  latest  issue  of  your 
magazine. 

Denise  (Perry)  Riley  '69 
Executive  Editor  of  the  Star 
Democrat,  a daily  newspaper  in 
Easton,  Maryland 

As  an  active  participant  in  a 
streaking  incident  in  1967 
while  a resident  at  Easton 
Hall,  I lend  my  total  and 
unqualified  support  to  Ms. 
Megan  Brewer’s  reminiscence. 
As  I recall,  there  were  a num- 
ber of  streaking  incidents  over 
a period  of  a week  or  two, 
including  a mass  display  of 
nakedness  by  a large  group.  I 
believe  we  did  call  it  a “nude 
run"  and  not  streaking.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  it  certainly  fit  the 
later  “definition"  of  streaking. 

It  seems  like  only  yester- 
day; there  were  three  of  us  in  a 
dash  in  front  of  the  Denton 


girls’  dormitory  next  to  East- 
on. If  only  we  could  find  the 
female  who  shouted  “Way  to 
go,  guys!”  as  we  sped  past.  I 
might  add  it  all  seemed  very 
dangerous  at  the  time.  We  had 
a buddy  parked  on  Stadium 
Drive  to  whisk  us  away  so  we 
wouldn't  get  caught. 

I do  recall  these  events  cov- 
ered in  the  Diamondback.  In 
any  event,  I know  I streaked  in 
1967.  So,  contrary  to  Mr. 
Aubry ’s  pontification,  the  his- 
torical narrative  is  not  under- 
mined and  College  Park  still 
maintains  my  trust,  if  not  his. 
Richard  E.  Freudenberger’71, 
GRAD  ’ 12 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

I was  a freshman  living  in 
Cambridge  A in  1967,  and 
during  that  year,  we  were  reg- 
ularly regaled  with  students 
dashing  out  of  one  of  the  resi- 
dence halls,  running  around 


the  complex,  and  ducking 
back  into  their  hall.  We  never 
termed  these  events  “streak- 
ing.” That  term  did  indeed 
begin  in  the  early  ’70s.  In  the 
’60s,  when  someone  did  a 
dash,  the  term  “nude  runner" 
was  shouted  up  and  down  the 
halls  and  everyone  ran  to  their 
windows.  It  was  all  in  fun, 
and  these  interruptions  were 
far  more  welcome  than  the 
ubiquitous  false  fire  alarms. 
The  only  time  I can  recall 
there  being  an  injury  was 
when  a female  resident  of 
Centreville  ran,  and  in  haste  to 
run  down  the  stairs  to  get  a 
closer  look,  a male  student  in 
Cumberland  fell  and  broke  his 
leg.  All  I can  say  to  Ms.  Turkos 
and  Mr.  Aubry  is,  “nude  run- 
ning” may  not  have  been  cov- 
ered in  the  yearbook,  but  it 
happened  with  great  regularity. 
Bill  Sundheim  ’7  / 

Somerville,  NJ 
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MAILBOX 


RECALLING  ELVIS 
(COSTELLO,  THAT  IS) 


I remember  the  concert  well! 

(I  believe  the  concert  was  in 
February  or  March,  and  I'm 
almost  certain  it  was  1988.)  I 
was  living  in  Delaware  at  the 
time  as  I had  landed  a job 
with  DuPont  after  graduate 
school.  I drove  all  the  way 
from  Wilmington  to  see  Elvis 
and  a former  college  room- 
mate, then  drove  back  to 
Delaware  the  same  evening. 
The  show  was  fantastic,  still 
memorable  1 2 years  later,  and 
worth  the  trip!  I must  say, 
however,  the  bleacher  seats 
were  not  very  comfortable, 
which  didn’t  matter  for  more 
than  a few  minutes,  since  we 
stood  cheering  most  of  the 
evening. 

Theresa  Al.  Stevens,  Esq. 

'12,  A 1.5.  76 
Laurel,  Md. 

The  year  was  1977.  From 
1973  to  1975  I was  the  pro- 
duction manager  for  all  con- 
certs on  campus.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Pat 
Leer,  Tom  Bell  and  Gail  Davis, 
our  staff  consultants,  who 


oversaw  our  student  staff  con- 
ducting the  contract  negotia- 
tions, rider  requirements,  and 
other  details  of  putting  on  up 
to  two  or  more  shows  a week 
during  the  school  year.  We 
produced  the  other  Elvis,  Rod 
Stewart  and  Faces,  New  York 
Dolls,  the  Tubes,  Frank 
Zappa,  the  Kinks  and  many 
many  more.  It  was  a great 
time  for  music  on  campus. 

The  Elvis  Costello  show 
was  the  first  show  I attended 
at  Maryland  that  I did  not 
produce.  It  was  different 
watching  someone  else  do  my 
job.  After  coming  off  tour 
with  Scarlet  Rivera  I came 
home  and  saw  a new  energy,  a 
new  sound,  one  that  has 
endured  all  of  these  years. 
Hopefully,  my  memory  of  that 
night  has  endured  as  well. 

Alike  Negra  75 

Do  I remember  the  year?  Ha! 
Not  only  do  I remember  the 
year  but  it  was  the  time  I got 
to  meet  my  first  “big"  rock,  or 
shall  we  say,  my  first  big  punk 
star.  I was  working  as  a bounc- 


PBB  larification:  In  our 
WSM  Spring  2000  issue, 
our  "Guess  the  Year"  con- 
test asked  that  you  name 
the  year  the  first  co-ed 
dorm  opened  on  campus.  It 
was  the  1969-70  academic 
year  and  the  dorm  was 
Hagerstown  Hall.  However, 
Hagerstown  Hall  opened 
two  years  earlier — as  a sin- 
gle-sex (women's)  dorm — 
in  1967. 


er  at  the  old  Varsity  Grill 
Backroom  and  heard  Costello 
was  appearing  at  Ritchie  (alas 
I had  to  work  and  no  one 
would  cover  my  shift  for  the 
evening).  Thanks  to  a great 
stroke  of  luck  we  closed  early 
and  I made  a beeline  to 
Ritchie.  But  the  show  was 
over,  with  just  the  remnants  of 
tickets  strewn  over  the  floor 
and  a few  roadies  packing  up 
the  gear.  I glanced  down  and 
picked  up  a used  ticket  stub  to 
keep  as  a memento  . . . but  it 
just  wasn't  enough. 

I approached  the  apostles  to 
the  rock  world — the  roadies — 
to  ask  how  the  show  was.  I 
was  told  what  a great  show  I'd 
missed,  with  the  road  crew 
adding  that  they  were  staying 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  nearby. 

I then  asked  in  the  best 
stone-faced  poker  expression 
that  a guy  holding  four  aces 
could  have:  "Is  there  a bar 
called  the  Straw  Boss  next  to 
it?”  That’s  it,  the  roadie  said 
with  his  thick  British  accent.  I 
shot  out  the  door  to  my  car 
and  arrived  at  the  Straw  Boss 
without  getting  pulled  over 
by  the  cops  that  used  to  sit 
beside  Town  Hall. 

I began  to  search  the  bar.  I 
knew  rock  performers  needed 
to  “crash"  after  a show  and 
that  my  time  was  running  out. 
Then,  as  if  I was  Indiana  Jones 
looking  at  the  Holy  Grail  for 
the  first  time,  a guy  walked  by 
with  green  Converse  tennis 
shoes — lowtops.  I followed 
him  into  one  of  the  dining 
rooms  and  there  at  the  table 
was  the  man,  the  myth,  the 
legend — COSTELLO.  I spot- 
ted a waitress  and  after  some 


begging  and  a $10  tip,  per- 
suaded her  to  give  Costello  a 
note  that  said:  “I  know  you’re 
tired,  but  may  I have  an  auto- 
graph on  this  napkin?” 

The  room  fell  silent  as 
Costello  and  the  other  band 
members  leaned  over  to  read 
it.  I felt  really  stupid  and 
wanted  to  walk  out  until  I was 
awakened  from  my  melancholy 
thoughts  to  the  banging  on 
my  arm  by  my  friend  saying, 
“Hey,  he’s  calling  us  to  come 
over!"  I froze,  then  regrouped, 
then  froze  again  until  Elvis 
finally  said,  “Are  you  going  to 
come  over  and  have  a drink  or 
just  stand  there?” 

We  enjoyed  our  Buds  with 
Elvis  and  the  band;  received 
drum  sticks,  guitar  picks  and 
a memory  that  I will  cherish 
from  my  years  at  Maryland  for 
many  years  to  come.  I hope 
everyone  has  the  chance  to 
meet  a famous  person  they 
admire,  and  that  they  will  be 
as  accommodating,  laid-back 
and  as  cool  as  Elvis  Costello 
was  to  me  in  1981.  Keep 
rocking,  guys  and  gals. 

James  Ransome  ’86  EDUC 

Editor's  Note:  Right  on  for  James 
Ransome.  The  particular  concert 
our  photo  research  revealed  was 
held  at  Ritchie  on  Jan.  28. 

1981.  and  was  captured  in  the 
’81  Terrapin  on  page  86.  How- 
ever, Elvis  Costello  appeared 
numerous  times  on  campus  over  the 
years,  so  we  chose  to  put  the  names 
of  all  respondents  in  the  hat  to 
draw  a winner.  Mark  K.  Lewis 
’87  was  the  lucky  winner  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  mantel 
clock.  What  better  way  to  recount 
those  good  times? 
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Hey  Barbie:  You  Go,  Girl!  by  Robin  Gerber 

Coincidence  or  cosmic  convergence?  Just  as  Barbie  announced 
her  campaign  for  the  presidency,  pollsters  released  information 
on  what  motivates  young  girls  to  become  leaders  and  what 


motivates  young  men  to  stay  home.  Mix 
the  three  together  in  a recipe  for  women’s 
leadership,  and  the  Oval  Office  is  the 
icing  on  the  cake. 

In  April,  Mattel  released  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Barbie  for  President  dolls,  all 
looking  to  move  from  that  Dream  House 
to  the  White  House. 

But  a funny  thing  happened  on  the 
way  to  the  hairdresser.  Life-size  women 
gave  this  Barbie  a subtly  subversive  agen- 
da: Get  little  girls  to  believe  they  can 
become  women  with  power. 

Barbie  for  President  is  a radical  messen- 
ger in  mainstream  packaging.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  doll  with  the  impossibly  elevat- 
ed instep,  the  blonder  than  blond  tresses, 
elongated  neck  and  pin-size  waist  who, 
just  a few  years  ago,  complained  that  math 
was  too  tough. 

So  why  should  we  trust  the  symbol  of 
every  feminist's  politically  incorrect 
nightmare  with  the  empowerment  of  our 
girls?  Because  6-  to  8-year-old  girls  in  the 
United  States  have  an  average  of  eight 
Barbie  dolls,  that’s  why.  And  every  good 
organizer  knows  you  can’t  move  people 
(even  very  little  people)  unless  you  start 
where  they  are,  not  where  you  want  them 
to  be. 

This  Barbie  sports  nifty  innovation — 
like  teeth  and  more  natural  hair.  But  it 
was  Marie  Wilson  who  promoted  the  idea 
of  making  Barbie’s  brain  anatomically 
correct.  Wilson,  who  heads  an  effort  called 
the  White  House  Project  to  break  down 
the  barriers  to  women’s  leadership, 
believes  in  the  power  of  popular  culture  to 
make  permanent  change. 

"Little  girls  are  ready  to  go  out  and 
meet  the  world,  “ says  Wilson,  "and  we 


have  to  make  it  normal  tor  them  to  believe 
they  can  be  powerful  and  in  charge." 

Mattel  listened  to  Wilson’s  plea — Bar- 
bie for  President  comes  complete  with  a 
“Girls’  Action  Agenda,”  and  a "Girls’  Bill 
of  Rights."  Still,  altering  Barbie's  packag- 
ing is  the  easy  part.  It  promises  to  be 
much  harder  to  change  the  attitudes  and 
motivation  of  young  women. 

Lake  Snell  Perry  & Associates,  in  a study 
for  the  White  House  Project  Education 
Fund,  found  that  of  young  people  from  all 
ethnic  and  class  backgrounds  surveyed,  only 
one  in  10  expressed  a strong  interest  in  run- 
ning for  political  office.  Many  young  adults, 
particularly  African  American,  Latina  and 
non-college  educated  women,  feel  left  out 
of  public  leadership  roles. 

These  young  women  don’t 
see  themselves  in  the  polit- 
ical mirror.  And  they 
don’t  think  politics 
makes  much  of  a 
difference  in 
accomplishing 
their  goals.  But 
the  Lake  study 
also  shows 
that  parents, 
adult  role 
models  and 
educators  are 
key  players  in 
the  leadership 
lives  of  young 
women. 

The  data  also 
show  that  parents 
who  vote  have  daugh- 
ters who  believe  voting  is 
important.  Schools  and  after- 


school organizations  that  provide  leadership 
and  community  involvement  opportunities 
are  fertilizing  the  seeds  of  adult  leadership 
to  come. 

And  the  simple  act — by  mentors,  par- 
ents and  teachers — of  encouraging  young 
girls  to  step  forward,  take  the  lead,  take  a 
risk  and  go  where  they  haven’t  gone  before 
may  be  the  most  powerful  motivator  of  all. 

All  well  and  good,  but  what  about  that 
other  barrier  to  women’s  advancement — 
the  old  boys’  network?  Well,  it  seems  that 
young  men  are  perfectly  willing  to  forego 
leadership  at  work  for  partnership  at  home. 

Just  recently,  the  Radcliffe  Public  Poli- 
cy Center  released  a study  showing  that 
only  27  percent  of  21-  to  29-year-old  men 
said  it  was  very  important  to  them  to  have 
jobs  with  prestige  and  status.  The  vast 
majority  of  men  surveyed  say  they’re  will- 
ing to  consider  new  definitions  of  success. 

“Men  have  transformed  their  value  sys- 
tem by  putting  family  over  job  and 
career,”  explains  Leslie  Cintron,  the  study’s 
project  manager.  That  could  free  up 
women  to  take  on  the  best  assignments  at 
home  and  at  work. 

It  all  comes  together: 
President  Barbie  gets 
some  welcome  help 
with  that  domestic 
agenda, and  boys 
and  girls  get  new 
hope  for  life  with- 
out gender-based 
limits. 

Robin  Gerber  is  a 
senior  fellow  at  the 
James  MacGregor 
Burns  Academy  of 
Leadership  at  the 
University  of  Mary- 
land where  she  teaches 
courses  on  women  and 
politics.  A version  of  this 
opinion  piece  appeared  in  the 
May  1 8.  2000.  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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A Spiritual  and  Inspiring  Presence 


In  1968,  while  completing  an  immigration  form  for  passage 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  Suheil  Bushrui  ignored  the 
options  offered  under  “race”  and  instead  wrote  in  “human.” 


This  glimpse  of  the  man  who  holds  the 
university’s  Baha’i  Chair  for  World  Peace 
speaks  volumes  about  who  he  is  and  what 
he  believes  in.  Suheil  Bushrui  believes 
deeply  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and 
a holistic  approach  to  living.  He  has  been 
called  by  his  students  and  colleagues 
“extraordinary,”  “charismatic”  and  "inspi- 
rational.” 

Bushrui  was  born  in  Nazareth  and 
raised  in  the  Baha’i  faith,  which  empha- 
sizes the  spiritual  unity  of  all  humankind. 
In  1996,  Bushrui  became  an  American 
citizen,  an  event  that  touched  him  deeply. 
“I  feel  a great  debt  to  America  for  the  gift 
of  citizenship,”  he  says.  “The  only  way  I 
can  repay  this  debt  is  by  service  to  the 
youth  of  America.” 


"The  students  I have  talked  to  say  he  is 
the  single  most  inspirational  person  on 
campus,”  says  Dorothy  Nelson,  vice  chair 
of  the  National  Spiritual  Assembly  of  the 
Baha’is  of  the  United  States  and  also  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit.  “His  emphasis  is  not  just 
on  helping  students  get  a degree,  but 
understanding  the  nature  of  what  a 
human  being  is  supposed  to  be." 

On  June  15,  Bushrui  received  another 
in  a long  list  of  commendations  when  he 
was  honored  at  a reception  at  the  House  of 
Lords  in  London,  England.  There,  a long 
list  of  notable  guests  celebrated  Bushrui’s 
life-long  work  as  a scholar  of  Anglo-Irish, 
English  and  Arabic  literatures  and  as  a 
champion  of  a global  civil  society.  Ol  spe- 


Suheil  Bushrui  has  inspired  university  stu- 
dents and  international  leaders  with  his  deep 
convictions  about  the  unity  of  humankind. 

cial  note  were  activities  of  the  Baha’i 
Chair  for  World  Peace  undertaken  in  the 
service  of  cultural  and  religious  reconcilia- 
tion, as  well  as  those  connected  with  the 
United  Nations'  International  Year  of  the 
Culture  ol  Peace. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
Bushrui  called  for  a new  politics  founded  on 
principles  rather  than  interests  and  one  that 
is  soul-centered  rather  than  self-centered. 
And  he  called  for  a universal  education  that 
touches  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  inspires 
them  to  great  achievements.  He  has  done 
that  often  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

“A  one-hour  conversation  with  Dr. 
Bushrui  will  teach  you  more  about  life, 
love  and  the  world  than  any  book  or  class- 
room could  ever  offer."  says  Jamila  Hall, 
the  surnma  cum  laude  government  and  poli- 
tics major  who  delivered  the  Spring  2000 
commencement  address  for  the  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

Bushrui,  who  received  the  Outstand- 
ing Faculty  Award  in  1998,  regards  his 
students  as  partners  in  “the  most  noble 
and  sacred  task  of  all— the  search  for 
truth.”  He  believes  that  teachers  are  the 
most  influential  of  leaders  who  must  aim 
at  educating  both  mind  and  spirit. 

The  Baha’i  Chair  for  World  Peace  was 
established  in  1993  in  the  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences’  Center  for 
International  Development  and  Conflict 
Management.  Its  mission  is  to  develop 
alternatives  to  the  violent  resolution  of 
conflict  through  conflict  management, 
global  education,  international  develop- 
ment and  spiritual  awareness. 

In  the  spring  of  2001,  the  Baha’i 
Chair,  in  conjunction  with  other  universi- 
ty departments,  will  host  a conference  on 
"The  Advancement  of  Men  and  Women 
in  a Global  Civil  Society,”  which  will  look 
at  gender  equity  within  the  broader  topic 
of  international  peace.  — BW 
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1977 

What  a set  up!  Makeshift 
beds  and  shag  carpeting 
don't  seem  to  bother  these 
groovy  students. 


bankers,  lawyers  and  educators 
who  insisted  on  key  roles  in  the 
work  force  and  equality  in  the 
family.  Landry  attributes  their 
successful  entry  into  the  mar- 
ketplace with  the  respect 
inherent  in  the  black  commu- 
nity for  women  who  were 


active  in  social  causes,  holders 
of  careers  and  housewives  all  at 
the  same  time.  He  suggests  the 
strong  leadership  role  black 
women  took  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement  and  in  Reconstruc- 
tion laid  the  foundation  for  this 
acceptance.  — SM 


1997 

Record  players  give  way  to 
CDs,  wooden  beds  to  metal 
ones.  The  computer  is  a dorm 
room  staple.  A bike  is  more 
than  wall  art;  it's  a way  to  get 
around  the  large  campus. 


and  i quote 


“As  you  are  aware,  the  1994  genocide 
seriously  weakened  Rwanda’s  social 
fabric.  Thus,  ensuring  justice,  strength- 
ening  the  instruments  of  rule  of  law, 
and  improving  governance  are  some  of 
the  priority  national  concerns  of  my  government.” 

— His  Excellency  Paul  Kagame,  president,  Republic  of  Rwanda  speaking 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  on  Sept.  1 1,  2000. 


After  30  years  in  exile,  Kagame  returned  to  Rwanda  in  1 9 90  to  lead 
the  Rwandan  Patriotic  Army  in  its  struggle  to  end  decades  of  persecution 
in  Rwanda.  Now  as  president,  Kagame  faces  the  revitalization,  recon- 
struction and  reconciliation  of  its  society.  A three-year  partnership 
between  the  National  University  of  Rwanda  and  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Center  for  International  Development  and  Conflict  Manage- 
ment will  focus  on  three  key  areas:  conflict  management,  distance  educa- 
tion and  information  technology. 


BLACK  MIDDLE  CLASS 
WOMEN  IDENTIFIED  AS 
UNSUNG  FAMILY  PIONEERS 

Black  middle  class  wives  have 
been  ahead  of  their  time  with 
regard  to  the  egalitarian  two- 
career  lifestyle  that  character- 
izes many  modern  middle  class 
families  today,  according  to 
research  by  University  of  Mary- 
land sociologist  Bart  Landry. 

This  is  the  premise 
of  his  new  book,  Black 
Working  Wives , in  which 
he  argues  that  black 
middle  class  wives  were 
pioneers  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  revolution  of 
the  70s. 

"At  a time  when 
society  was  firm  that 
women’s  place  was  in 
the  home,  middle  class  black 
women  were  breaking 
ground,”  says  Landry.  "This 
move  into  the  professional 
marketplace  was  not  about 
financial  need.  Instead,  much 
like  with  their  white  counter- 
parts in  the  70s,  this  was 
about  challenging  themselves 
personally  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  home.” 

His  research  shows  that 
beginning  in  the  late  19th 
century,  these  married  women 
successfully  developed  and 
implemented  a progressive 
family  pattern  in  which  they 
extended  their  role  into  the 
marketplace  while  white  fami- 
lies of  all  classes  held  firmly  to 
the  separation  of  spheres: 
breadwinning  and  homemak- 
ing. Landry  analyzed  U.S.  Cen- 
sus data  from  the  20th  century 
and  saw  that  the  employment 
rates  of  black  middle  class 


wives  were  always  about  two 
decades  ahead  of  their  white 
counterparts.  In  1940,  almost 
40  percent  of  black  wives 
worked,  compared  with  17 
percent  of  white  wives.  By 
1970,  those  numbers  increased 
to  70  percent  of  black  wives 
and  45  percent  of  white  wives. 
By  1994,  those  numbers  were 
87  percent  and  78  percent. 
Landry  also  found  that,  con- 
trary to  patterns 
among  white 
wives,  black  wives 
did  not  drop  from 
the  work  force  upon 
marriage  and  moth- 
erhood. 

According  to 
Landry,  who  spent 
more  than  a decade 
researching  the  book 
using  biographies,  historical 
records  and  demographic  data, 
these  black  women  were  not 
working  class  domestic  ser- 
vants. Rather,  these  were  col- 
lege-educated physicians, 


BLACK 

WORKING 

WIVES 


from  time  to  tllflG  . 

1958 

Female  students  congregate 
in  their  dorm  rooms  to  study 
and  talk  when  the  weekday 
curfew  was  before  1 1 p.m. 
Male  students  had  no  curfew. 
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SIX  SHINING  EXAMPLES  OF 
SCHOLAR-TEACHERS 

Each  year,  the  university  hon- 
ors a select  group  of  tenured 
faculty  as  Distinguished 
Scholar- Teachers. 

Patricia  Alexander  is  a pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion’s Department  of  Human 
Development.  Her  leadership 
in  the  department’s  education- 
al psychology  specialization 
has  resulted  in  it  becoming 
one  of  the  premier  programs 
in  the  country,  says  depart- 
ment chair  Stephen  Porges. 

He  notes  her  outstanding  rep- 
utation has  spread  among 
undergraduates  to  the  point 
that  her  courses  fill  within  the 
first  few  hours  of  registration. 

Robert  Denno,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  faculty  in 
the  Department  of  Entomolo- 
gy, is  also  one  of  the  top  five 
insect  ecologists  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"What  makes  Dr.  Denno 
stand  out  as  an  instructor  is 
his  remarkable  ability  to 
engage  the  imagination  of 
students  at  all  levels  in  the 
process  of  scientific  inquiry 
and  convey  an  unbridled 
enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
insects,”  says  entomology 
chair  Michael  Raupp. 

Bruce  Golden,  a professor 
in  the  decision  and  informa- 
tion technologies  department 
of  the  Smith  School  of  Busi- 
ness, is  considered  one  of  the 
top  10  scholars  in  the  fields  of 
vehicle  routing,  logistics  and 
distribution  management,  and 
heuristic  search.  In  1998 
Golden  was  honored  with  the 
France-Merrick  Chair  in  Man- 


While  awaiting  their  turn  for  a 
flight,  the  girls  create  wind-resis- 
tant towers  out  of  mini  marsh- 
mallows and  drinking  straws. 


maryland  live 


imp  is  to  give  girls  a chance  to  shine 
at  science  without  distractions 
(such  as  boys).  As  the  girls  head 
inside  and  climb  to  the  third  floor 
lab  to  do  their  calculations,  I ask 
one  what  made  her  sign  up?  She 
says,  with  a laugh,  “My  mom.” 

The  girls  have  been  together  for 
about  three  hours  and  already  they  are 
talking  easily  among  themselves.  Each 
is  wearing  a colorful,  handmade  name 
tag,  emblazoned  boldly  with  their  first  name 
and  decorated  to  reflect  their  personalities.  It’s 
clear  that  there  are  no  shrinking  violets  in  this 
group. 

The  lesson  today  is  related  to  velocity  and 
the  Bernoulli  Principle — the  relationship 
between  air  speed  and  air  pressure.  To  demon- 
strate that  high  speed  causes  low  pressure,  two 
forms  of  air  flow  are  used:  a hairdryer  keeps  a 
ping-pong  ball  in  the  air  while  a shop  vac 
keeps  a beach  ball  spinning  on  a stream  of  air. 
It’s  the  angle  of  the  wing  that  determines  fac- 
tors for  lift,  the  instructor  explains. 

Next,  the  girls  divide  into  teams  to  make 
their  estimates  for  the  “unknown  distance” 
experiment.  Answers  range  from  10.5  to  17.36 
meters  with  camper  Amanda’s  team  nailing  it 
correctly — 12.2  meters.  Before  the  start  of  the 
next  activity,  the  girls  are  asked  to  line  up  in  the 
hallway,  by  birthday.  I'm  struck  by  the  range  in 
heights  among  the  mostly  13- 
year-old  girls,  all  of  whom 
have  just  completed  eighth 
grade.  Now  divided  into  two 
groups,  they  are  asked  to  build 
“stubby”  paper  planes  and  to 
fly  them.  The  shapes  of  the 
planes  vary  as  much  as  the 


DAY  1:  I arrive  mid-morning  outside  the 
Physics  Building,  and  am  surprised  to  find  the 
girls  already  in  the  midst  of  an  experiment. 
Graduate  student  Adrienne  Anderson,  who 
leads  three  other  Maryland  students  as  the 
camp’s  enthusiastic  teachers,  has  instructed  the 
girls  about  calculating  distance  if  you  know 
the  time  and  average  velocity.  Each  has  select- 
ed their  means  of  covering  a preset  but 
unknown  distance.  Some  are  hopping  on  one 
leg;  others  prefer  jumping.  “The  most  exercise 
I do  at  home  is  use  the  remote  control,”  says 
one  in  mock  complaint. 

Adrienne  tells  me  that  the  girls  have  a mix 
of  experience  with  science:  some  have  been 
exposed  to  a lot  and  are  clearly  interested  in 
pursuing  it  academically;  for  others,  this  is  a 
first  encounter  with  physics.  The  point  of  the 


It’s  July  and  two  dozen 
eighth'grade  girls  have 
come  to  the  university 
to  experience  two 
weeks  at  a free  day 
camp  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Physics , with  the 
goal  of  exercising  their  brains . 
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results  in  keeping  them  airborne. 

As  the  girls  put  their  paper  planes  to  the 
Bight  test,  Adrienne  gives  instructions: 
remember  to  follow  through;  aim  where  you 
want  the  plane  to  go;  not  nose  down.  Tomor- 
row, the  girls  are  taking  a field  trip  to  College 
Park  Airport,  the  nation’s  oldest  continuously 
operating  airport,  where  they  will  be  treated  to 
airplane  rides  to  experience  first  hand  the  lift 
and  thrust  of  the  wings.  As  Day  1 nears  its 
end,  the  girls  are  reminded  to  write  a few  sen- 
tences in  their  journals  about  what  they  liked 
(or  didn’t  like)  today.  It’s  a ritual  that  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  camp. 

DAY  2:  I catch  up  with  James  E.  Greer  Jr., 
one  of  the  three  Young  Eagles  volunteer  pilots 
who  will  be  taking  the  girls  for  rides.  The 
name  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  planes  fly  at 
approximately  1,500  ft.,  about  the  height  a 
young  eagle  can  fly. 

When  the  first  groups  head  for  the  four- 
seater prop  planes,  they  are  cautioned  that  it 
may  be  a bit  bumpy  because  they  will  be  fly- 
ing at  low  altitude;  not  unlike  a boat  in  chop- 
py water.  I’m  thankful  that  I'm  not  asked  to 
join  them.  These  girls  don’t  share  my  qualms. 
In  each  of  the  planes,  one  girl  gets  to  take  the 
coveted  co-pilot  seat. 

On  this  day,  some  mothers  are  on  hand. 
After  takeoff,  Young  Song,  whose  daughter 
Catherine  is  a student  at  Ellicott  Mills  Middle 


School  in  Howard  County  (Md.),  tells  me  she 
learned  of  the  camp  from  an  enthusiastic  first- 
year  science  teacher.  Catherine  wants  to  be  a 
veterinarian;  a subject  she  wrote  about  in  the 
application.  I later  learn  from  Bernadine 
Kozlowski,  who  has  successfully  organized  the 
award-winning  camp  for  1 1 years,  that  this 
year’s  campers  were  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  brief  essays,  describing  why  they  want 
to  participate.  “The  goal  of  this  camp  is  just 
to  encourage  interest  in  science,”  she  says.  “It’s 
focused  on  physics  since  they  will  be  exposed 
to  physics  in  their  junior  year  of  high  school.” 

DAY  10:  It’s  showtime;  a chance  for  the  girls 
to  demonstrate  for  their  families  the  experi- 
ments and  activities  that  brought  Newton’s 
Laws,  ray  optics,  waves,  pinhole  cameras,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism  and  thermodynamics  into 
their  collective  vocabularies.  Judging  from 
their  daily  journal  entries,  shared  today  with 
families,  thermodynamics  got  rave  reviews. 
Could  it  be  that  the  activity  involved  using  liq- 
uid nitrogen  to  make  edible  ice  cream? 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  is  matched 
by  the  four  young  leaders  who  have  obviously 
bonded  with  their  scientific  proteges.  In  a 
short  two  weeks,  the  girls  experienced  much 
more  than  ice  cream  and  flying — they  shared  a 
“can-do”  attitude  that  will  help  them  soar  like 
eagles  on  whatever  path  they  choose. 

— Dianne  Burch 


agement  Science.  That  same 
year,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
Lilly-Center  for  Teaching 
Excellence  Teaching  Fellows. 

English  professor  and  femi- 
nist critic  Linda  Kauffman  has 
gained  a reputation  as  a fear- 
less and  demanding  teacher. 
Her  students  evaluate  her 
classes  as  extremely  difficult, 
yet  rate  her  as  superb,  says  col- 
league David  Wyatt.  If  she  is 
considered  a role  model  by  her 
students,  Kauffman  says  it  is 
“not  by  my  gender  or  my 
field,  but  as  an  exemplar  of 
being  committed  to  a life  in 
school — not  as  the  teacher  but 
as  the  student.” 

Physics  professor  Chris 
Lobb,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  engaging 
teachers,  is  also  one  of  its  lead- 
ing researchers,  says  depart- 
ment chair  Jordan  Goodman. 
In  1998,  Lobb  was  named  co- 
inventor of  the  year  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Liaison 
for  his  work  on  a microscope 
which  uses  a single  electron 
transistor  to  find  undetectable 
flaws  in  microchips. 

Professor  Stephen  Marcus, 
of  the  Institute  for  Systems 
Research  (ISR),  is  “in  every 
aspect,  a true  gem  for  our  uni- 
versity,” says  Gary  Rubloff, 
director  ol  the  ISR  in  the 
Clark  School  of  Engineering. 
Marcus’  research  contributions 
in  the  area  of  systems  and  con- 
trol theory  have  earned  him 
election  as  a fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers.  Student 
evaluations  place  him  among 
the  top  three  faculty  members 
in  the  department  for  the 
quality  of  his  teaching.  — DB 
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How  Green  Is  Our  Success? 


The  new  high-tech 
economy  is  exacting  a 
price  in  metropolitan 
areas . 


University  of  Maryland  geogra- 
phers are  using  sophisticated  dig- 
ital satellite  images  to  map  pat- 
terns of  urban  growth  in  the 
greater  Washington,  D.C.,  region. 
This  Landsat  7 image  was  taken 
in  1999. 


The  region  surrounding  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
seen  a tremendous  surge  in  economic  and  physi- 
cal growth  during  the  last  decade.  An  influx  of 
telecommunication,  information  technology 
and  biotech  companies  to  the  area  has  resulted 
in  a huge  financial  boom — but  at  what  cost? 
Many  local  residents  are  now  concerned  with 
urban  sprawl,  where  once  treasured  green  space 
is  being  replaced  by  housing  subdivisions  and 
new  roads  to  support  this  high-tech  revolution. 

Two  University  of  Maryland  geographers  are 
using  digital  satellite  images  to  analyze  this 
phenomenon,  and  their  findings  thus  far  are 
revealing.  “In  looking  at  the  dynamics  of  urban 
growth  patterns,  the  greater  Washington  region 
presents  an  interesting  case  because  of  its  many 
different  jurisdictions,”  says  assistant  research 
scientist  Jeffrey  Masek.  "The  metropolitan  area 
encompasses  seven  counties  within  two  states, 
as  well  as  federal  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  all  with  different  views  on  develop- 
ment, with  very  little  regional  coordination.” 


Masek  and  colleague  Francis  Lindsay  are  com- 
paring sophisticated  digital  images  taken  from 
1972  to  the  present  by  Landsat  satellites  orbiting 
more  than  430  miles  above  the  earth.  The  satel- 
lite images  are  then  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  data,  including  U.S.  Census  statistics  as 
well  as  on-site  visual  assessment  of  certain  areas. 
By  contrasting  vegetation  in  specific  areas  that  is 
replaced  over  a period  of  time  by  man-made 
objects  (asphalt  and  housing),  Masek  and  Lindsay 
can  pinpoint  fairly  accurately  where,  and  how 
much,  urban  sprawl  is  happening. 

The  two  geographers  recently  completed  an 
extensive  assessment  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  are 
comparing  urban  sprawl  patterns  found  in  Port- 
land to  what  they  are  seeing  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area.  “We  chose  Portland  because  it  pro- 
vided a nice  contrast  between  the  fairly  tight 
growth  restrictions  in  that  area  and  the  lack  of 
growth  restrictions  in  our  region,”  Masek  says. 
He  adds  that  Portland  has  also  seen  a rapid 
growth  of  high-tech  commodities,  but  they  are 
tightly  grouped  in  designated  areas  where 
urban  planners  deemed  them  best  suited. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  Maryland/ 
D.C. /Virginia  region.  “It  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  see  the  difference  in  development 
between  Montgomery  County  (Md.)  and  west- 
ern Fairfax  County  (Va.),”  Masek  says.  These 
two  areas  contain  the  majority  of  the  region’s 
new  economy  industries.  Since  the  1970s, 
Montgomery  County  in  particular  has  had  very 
restrictive  growth  policies — many  of  the  coun- 
ty’s early  development  restrictions  would  lay 
the  groundwork  for  Gov.  Parris  Glendening’s 
statewide  Smart  Growth  initiatives.  “Satellite 
imaging  confirms  that  most  development  is 
clustered  along  the  1—270  corridor,”  Masek  says. 

By  contrast,  in  Virginia,  where  political 
decisions  were  made  to  attract  high-tech  devel- 
opment— decisions  that  included  little  or  no 
restrictive  growth  policies — satellite  images  of 
western  Fairfax  County  show  widespread  urban 
development  and  new  road  construction.  “A 
better  understanding  of  urban  growth  pat- 
terns,” Masek  says,  “can  show  us  how  best  to 
use  limited  space,  and  also  help  us  to  grasp  the 
social,  economic  and  environmental  factors  that 
are  underpinning  this  growth."  — TV 
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Vice  President  Al  Gore,  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
chose  the  University  of  Maryland  as  the  venue  to  outline  his 
strategies  for  making  higher  education  more  affordable  to 
middle-class  Americans.  Speaking  on  August  24  to  a crowd  of 
more  than  1,000  gathered  in  a grassy  amphitheater  under  the 
sweltering  sun,  he  was  met  with  enthusiastic  response  as  he 
proposed  a plan  that  would  allow  families  to  claim  either  an 
annual  credit  or  a tax  deduction  of  28  percent  on  tuition 
expenses  up  to  $10,000. 


NORMA  ALLEWELL  NAMED 
DEAN  OF  LIFE  SCIENCES 


Norma  Allewell,  who  became 
dean  of  the  College  of  Life  Sci- 
ences this  fall,  brings  to  the 
position  an  exceptional  back- 
ground in  teaching,  research 
and  administration. 

“Dr.  Allewell  is  an  excel- 
lent scientist,  has  extensive 
administrative  experience  and 
has  played  a national  leader- 
ship role  in  the  life  sciences,” 
said  John  Osborn,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  search  com- 
mittee chair. 

Allewell  comes  to  Mary- 
land from  Harvard  University 
where  she  was  associate  vice 
president  for  sponsored  pro- 
grams and  technology  transfer. 
Before  Harvard,  she  held  posi- 


tions as  vice  provost  for 
research  and  graduate/profes- 
sional education  and  vice 
provost  of  arts,  science  and 
engineering  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Her  experience 
in  building  biological  and  life 
sciences  programs  include 
leading  the  reorganization  of 
the  biological 
sciences  at  the 
University  of 
Minnesota  and 
serving  as  found- 
ing chair  of  the 
molecular  biolo- 
gy and  biochem- 
istry department 
at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Allewell  is  a 
past  president  of 
the  Biophysical 


Society  and  has  served  on 
numerous  review  panels  and 
special  committees  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation, 
National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute  and  the  National 
Research  Council.  She  hopes 
to  not  only  advance  the  Col- 
lege of  Life  Sciences,  but  to 
promote  greater  linkages  with 
other  colleges  and  leverage  the 
university’s  strengths  in  new 
areas.  “These  linkages  are  ex- 
tremely important,”  Allewell 
says,  “because  of  the  synergy 
that  is  continuing  to  develop 
between  the  life  sciences  and 
other  disciplines.” 

Allewell  is  the  author  or 
editor  of  three  books  and  more 
than  80  papers  and  reviews  in 
biochemistry,  protein  science, 
biophysics  and  biomedical 
research.  Her  research  focuses 
on  protein  structure  and  func- 
tion, with  particular  emphasis 
on  signal  transduction  and  the 
functional  roles  of  subunit 
interactions  in  multisubunit 
proteins.  Allewell  uses  a wide 
range  of  approaches,  such  as 
X-ray  crystallography,  comput- 
er modeling  and  recombinant 
DNA  methods  to  investigate 

these  questions  in 
several  different 
proteins. 

She  succeeds 
Paul  Mazzocchi, 
who  left  the 
deanship  to 
return  full  time 
to  the  universi- 
ty’s Department 
of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry. 

— SM 
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Giving  Peace  a Chance.  Mary- 
land graduates  rank  No.  5 among 
the  top  Peace  Corps  volunteer-pro- 
ducing universities  and  colleges  in 
the  mid-Atlantic  region.  A total  of 
43  grads  are  currently  serving  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  working  to  fight 
hunger,  bring  clean  water  to  com- 
munities, teach  children,  start  new 
small  businesses  and  stop  the 
spread  of  HIV/AIDS.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1961,  more  than 
814  Maryland  alumni  have  con- 
tributed to  development  in  134 
countries. 

Lending  the  Farm  Industry  a 
Hand.  The  Md.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 
are  conducting  the  most  compre- 
hensive economic  study  in  20 
years  regarding  Maryland's  agri- 
cultural industry. 

A Building  Block  for  HUD.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary Andrew  Cuomo  and  university 
president  C.  D.  Mote  Jr.  announced 
that  the  university's  School  of  Public 
Affairs  will  join  with  HUD  to  offer  a 
master's  of  public  policy  in  public 
housing  administration.  The  pilot 
program  will  accept  from  20-25  can- 
didates for  classes  beginning  in 
January  2001. 

Bringing  the  Humanities  to  Life. 

Ira  Berlin,  distinguished  university 
professor  of  history,  began  a six- 
year  term  on  the  prestigious  26- 
member  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  in  Spring  2000.  A pre- 
eminent historian  and  award-win- 
ning author,  Berlin's  books 
address  the  issues  of  diversity  and 
slave  life  in  North  America. 
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FACILITATED  AND  EDITED  BY  DAVID  TODD 

To  explore  what  leadership 
means,  we  decided  to  round 
up  some  experts.  The  follow- 
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Nance  Lucas,  director  of  the  James  MacGregor  Burns 
Academy  of  Leadership,  sees  an  ethical  dimension  to  leader- 
ship in  her  study  of  the  subject  as  an  academic  discipline. 
Associate  director  David  Harrington,  who  has  served  as  a 
political  advisor,  has  trained  community  teachers,  and  is  now 


ing  is  a conversation  among 
four  faculty  members  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  each 
of  whom  brings  a different 
perspective  to  leadership.  s 


the  mayor  of  his  town,  argues  that  a broader  civic  awareness 
must  enhance  our  political  leadership.  Robert  H.  Smith 
School  of  Business  professor  Edwin  Locke,  who  has  used  the 
insights  ol  industrial  psychology  to  learn  what  factors  drive 
people  to  create  wealth,  identifies  the  traits  that  distinguish 
leaders  in  business  from  those  in  other  areas.  Ann  Wylie, 
geology  professor  and  assistant  provost  of  the  university, 
draws  a connection  between  leadership  and  service,  noting 
how  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  from  an  organi- 
zation moves  some  people  to  want  to  “give  something  back.” 


A 


FROM  THE  LEFT  HARRINGTON,  WYLIE.  TODD  LOCKE  AND  LUCAS 


FIRST  ENCOUNTERS: 

REASONS  TO  LEAD 

College  Park:  Let’s  start  with  each  of  you  sharing  a bit  of  where  you 
come  from  and,  as  part  of  that,  a memory  of  when  you  first  came  in 
contact  with  leadership.  Then,  tell  us  your  current  involvement  with 
leadership. 

LUCAS:  I grew  up  in  Pittsburgh,  the  only  girl  in  a close-knit  fami- 
ly, and  I remember  first  learning  about  leadership  in  the  fifth 
grade.  I was  shy;  if  you  talked  to  me  I blushed.  Then  one  day  a 
teacher  asked  me  to  be  a guard  for  the  school  safety  patrol — 
remember,  you  wear  one  of  those  white  belts?  To  be  picked  flat- 
tered me  and  I liked  how  it  felt  to  carry  such  a responsibility. 
Later,  I became  captain  of  the  safety  patrol  and  I began  to  see 
what  it  meant  to  work  with  a team  and  be  responsible  for  it. 

That  learning  made  a difference  for  me. 

Having  joined  the  Academy  of  Leadership  six  years  ago,  I con- 
tinue to  enjoy  being  involved  in  the  life  of  this  campus,  teaching 
and  working  with  committees.  My  mentors  are  here  and  I get  to 
give  back  to  the  community.  One  of  my  dreams  is  to  see  a formal 
leadership  program  on  every  college  campus  so  that  all  students 
can  have  the  chance  to  develop  their  leadership  potential. 

HARRINGTON:  1 went  to  a Catholic  high  school  in  New  York  City. 
One  day,  a group  of  white  students  were  standing  around  and  one 
said  to  me:  “Why  do  you  mind  being  called  ‘nigger’?  It’s  only  a 
name.” 

“Well,  okay,”  I said.  “Then  I’ll  start  calling  you  ‘honky.’  It's 
only  a name.” 

And  we  got  into  a dialogue,  with  50  students  standing  around 
watching  us.  But  we  both  found  ourselves  asking,  “Why  do  these 
words  matter  so?” 

We  started  a group  to  discuss  feelings  about  race.  Believe  it  or 
not,  it  had  perfect  attendance,  meeting  at  7:30  in  the  mornings 
before  school  began,  and  we  resolved  the  conflict.  That  was  my 
first  experience  of  following  up  on  something  I felt  passionate 
about.  At  graduation  when  awards  were  given  out,  that  guy  and  I 
each  received  one.  The  principal  said,  "This  is  the  finest  award  I 
can  give  on  this  graduation  day.”  That  was  a kind  of  validation  1 
had  never  felt  before,  and  it  began  my  journey. 

As  associate  director  at  the  academy,  I teach,  mentor  students, 
assist  in  the  daily  operations  and  look  at  businesses  and  other 
environments  for  cutting-edge  practices  of  leadership. 

Five  years  ago  I was  crazy  enough  to  run  for  mayor  in  my 
town,  Bladensberg.  I’d  never  been  on  the  council  or  even  had 
political  aspirations,  but  I ran  because  I felt  the  government 
wasn't  advancing  and  because,  though  the  town  was  diverse,  the 


leadership  wasn't.  So,  I knocked  on  doors,  made  a lot  of  phone 
calls,  listened  to  people,  and  won  by  a whopping  margin  of  two 
votes. 

What  I’ve  learned  is  just  how  much  the  “little"  things  matter. 
You  and  I might  discuss  Medicare,  social  security  or  education. 

But  people  really  get  vocal  about  whether  the  roads  are  cleaned  or 
the  bus  comes  down  their  street.  The  mayor  is  the  one  who  gets 
the  call  about  a neighbor’s  dog  barking  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

WYLIE:  I graduated  from  high  school  in  Midland,  Texas,  and  had 
no  sense  of  myself  as  a leader  then  or  in  college.  Rather,  I was 
finding  out  who  I was.  I found  I wanted  to  be  in  control  of  my 
life.  In  1966,  when  I finished  college,  women  were  still  mainly 
teachers  and  secretaries.  “Feminism"  was  not  yet  known,  but  I 
knew  about  powerlessness.  I felt  it,  working  as  a secretary  one 
summer.  I’d  had  a difficult  relationship  with  a stepfather.  And  I'd 
had  two  close  friends  whose  fathers  had  died  leaving  the  mothers 
to  face  financial  difficulty. 

These  things  heightened  my  motivation  to  be  in  control  of 
my  own  destiny,  to  be  independent,  and  I saw  that  going  for  a 
Ph.D.  was  a way  of  getting  there.  In  graduate  school  I realized 
the  value  of  what  I’d  learned  at  Wellesley,  an  all-women’s  college. 
By  putting  before  you  women  who’d  gone  before,  they  had 
instilled  that  it  was  your  obligation  to  “give  back"  to  society.  By 
contrast,  at  Columbia,  I was  one  of  three  women  in  a graduate 
program  of  150  and  there  were  no  women  faculty  in  my  pro- 
gram, but  it  didn’t  bother  me.  I was  good  at  research  and  wanted 
to  be  a professor. 

Leadership  in  science  differs  from  public  leadership  but  I 
imagine  some  elements  are  common.  You  have  to  find  something 
you  care  enough  about  that  you  commit  to  it,  develop  an  exper- 
tise, bring  in  others  and  influence  the  course  of  things. 

I’m  in  a position  of  leadership  now  (as  assistant  provost) 
because  I know  the  university  well  and  feel  I can  do  things  that 
will  help  it  along,  and  I want  to  make  a difference  in  that  way. 

LOCKE:  I grew  up  mostly  in  New  York  City  and  went  to  prep 
school,  but  I can’t  really  recall  a personal  anecdote  about  leader- 
ship from  that  time  because  I didn’t  really  think  about  leadership 
even  in  my  early  career  of  teaching.  I was  department  chair  for  12 
years  but  I never  thought  about  that  in  terms  of  power,  it  was 
simply  that  my  time  to  be  chair  came  up;  people  apparently 
liked  what  I did,  so  I kept  on  for  a few  years.  But  that  was  not 
about  leadership  in  a certain  sense,  because  the  goals  are  pre-set: 
teaching,  scholarship  and  service.  That’s  more  a matter  of  admin- 
istration and  of  treating  people  well. 

My  early  academic  interest  was  in  motivation;  in  business, 
leadership  was  not  much  distinguished  from  supervision  then. 
But  I have  enjoyed  studying  leadership  more  in  the  past  10  years 
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and  have  treated  it  in  my  book  Prime  Movers. 

I believe  that  business  leadership  differs  from  political 
leadership.  In  business,  the  goal  is  to  create  wealth  by  cre- 
ating a product  or  service  that  people  want.  To  be  successful 
the  leader  has  to  have  a vision  of  that  product  or  service.  The 
objective  criterion  of  success  is  whether  you  make  an  honest 
profit. 

Except  for  the  effect  of  the  mixed  economy,  which  politicizes 
the  process  somewhat,  business  is  clean  compared  to  what  I see  in 
politics,  where  the  goal  seems  to  be  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
keep  getting  elected.  I'm  not  against  politics  but  I would  like  to 
see  more  politicians  I could  admire,  who  stand  for  a rational  phi- 
losophy. Too  many  seem  willing  to  sell  their  souls  for  power.  I 
find  sports  to  be  the  cleanest  area  of  competition  because  it’s 
objectively  measurable  and  your  creed  or  race  don’t  matter  to 
your  success. 


VISION  AND  FAILURE 


CP:  How  do  you  distinguish  leadership  from  supervision ? 

LOCKE:  Leadership  is  setting  the  vision,  the  direction  of  the  orga- 
nization. Supervision  is  carrying  it  out,  implementing  it.  A good 
supervisor  can  be  visionary  but  that  has  to  be  consistent  with  the 
vision  of  the  organization  or  you  get  fired,  and  rightly  so. 

CP:  Professor  Wylie,  how  does  the  distinction  apply  to  leadership  in  sci- 
ence? Don't  discoveries  often  come  from  a vision  that  departs  from  what  is 
known? 

WYLIE:  When  applying  for  grants,  you  write  about  the  conven- 
tional. You  already  know  the  answers  to  some  extent  before  you 
get  funded.  But  in  carrying  out  the  inquiry,  you  also  pursue  your 
interest  in  the  new  path. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  actually  fosters  scientific 
leadership  in  this  way.  They  give  you  money  to  pursue  a project 
and  hold  you  accountable  for  a product,  but  the  product  doesn’t 
have  to  have  to  do  with  what  they  funded  you  for.  They  give  you 
the  right  to  pursue  something,  find  out  it  doesn’t  work,  and  go  in 
a new  direction.  That  is  a basis  for  the  great  progress  of  science  in 
this  country.  Some  other  funding  agencies  have  more  boundaries. 

You  have  to  keep  your  eyes  open  to  why  the  data  don't  come 
out  the  way  you  think  they  should,  to  see  what  other  story  they 
tell.  But  our  scientific  ethic  encourages  that  freedom,  and  that’s 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  science  so  successful  in  the  United 
States. 


You  have  to  find 
something  you 
care  enough  about 
that  you  commit  to  it, 
develop  an  expertise, 
bring  in  others  and 
influence  the  course 
of  things. 

—ANN  WYLIE 


CP:  Some  of  you  describe 
the  experience  of  having  been  “chosen”  for  a leadership  role,  of  it  not  being 
something  you  pursued.  How  does  that  fit,  then,  with  the  notion  of 
acquiring  vision? 

LUCAS:  My  answer  is,  leadership  is  developed  over  time.  My 
research  suggests  that  people  discover  leadership  from  models  in 
their  lives,  leaders  in  their  community — teachers,  rabbis,  pas- 
tors— who  take  an  interest  in  them  at  a young  age  and  inspire 
them  to  have  the  confidence  to  make  a difference. 

Environment — peer  groups  and  mentors — determines  leader- 
ship. People  show  you  how  to  think  of  yourself  as  a leader,  how 
to  affect  things  outside  your  immediate  concern.  So  your  vision  is 
acquired  over  time. 

Also  you  learn  from  “followership.”  From  the  institutions  we 
participate  in,  we  all  learn  what  the  leaders’  visions  are.  Their 
visions  are  something  we  learn  about  from  seeing  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  organizations  they  lead.  Seeing  how  someone  fails  as 
a leader  is  just  as  important  to  learning  about  leadership  for  one- 
self. 

CP:  David  Harrington,  as  a mayor,  how  do  you  respond  to  the  popular 
frustration  with  political  leaders?  In  a political  career,  does  a time  come 
when  forces  begin  to  work  against  ones  being  a good  leader? 

HARRINGTON:  Those  forces  don’t  happen  only  at  the  higher  levels 
of  politics;  they  come  at  any  time.  I believe  your  success  as  a 
leader  depends  on  what  you’re  grounded  in — why  you’re  doing 
the  work  in  the  first  place.  I see  politics  not  as  something  to 
aspire  to  but  as  something  one  is  involved  in  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. Many  see  politics  as  a job,  a way  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  ought  to  be  seen  as  a tool  for  helping  people. 

You  should  have  other  grounding.  Things  might  improve  if 
more  political  jobs  were  part  time.  Look  at  the  roots  of  American 
government.  The  first  representatives  were  tradespeople,  artisans 
and  farmers  who  came  to  politics  from  that  grounding  rather 
than  ambition. 

If  I could  have  been  present  to  help  write  the  Constitution,  I 
would  have  required,  first  of  all,  that  we  include  women  in  the 
conversation  and,  secondly,  that  no  one  could  aspire  to  a higher 
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...people  discover 
leadership  from  models  in 
their  lives,  leaders  in  their 
community — teachers,  rab- 
bis, pastors — who  take  an 
interest  in  them  at  a young 
age  and  inspire  them  to 
have  the  confidence  to 
make  a difference. 

—NANCE  LUCAS 


level  of  government  without  first  having  served  their  local  com- 
munity. You  can’t  serve  the  larger  community  unless  you  serve 
the  local;  otherwise  you  have  no  sense  of  constituency  or  service. 

I learn  about  constituency  from  having  someone  call  me  up  at 
night  because  the  trash  wasn’t  picked  up  on  time. 

CP:  Have  you  ever  failed  in  any  of  your  work  as  mayor? 

HARRINGTON:  [Laughs]  I have  failed  more  than  I’ve  succeeded, 
probably!  But  it’s  from  my  failures  that  I learned  about  leader- 
ship. It’s  funny,  looking  back,  you  could  say  that  my  running  for 
mayor  was  a silly  idea.  With  no  experience,  I went  in  with  this 
drive,  this  idea  I was  really  going  to  change  things  in  the  system. 
As  a result,  my  first  year  in  office  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
agonizing  times  of  my  life.  But  I wouldn't  trade  that  year  for 
anything. 

I can  agree  with  Ed  Locke  that  our  national  political  leaders 
often  seem  to  lack  direction  and  vigor.  I’d  like  to  see  us  return 
our  attention  to  local  politics.  When  there’s  a huge  distance 
between  people  and  their  government  you  have  skepticism  and 
apathy.  Bring  it  closer  and  identity  and  involvement  increase. 

LOCKE:  I can’t  ignore  a leader’s  lack  of  philosophy.  Much  of  mod- 
ern politics  is  driven  by  pressure  groups  whom  the  leader  with- 
out a philosophy  tries  to  placate.  I believe  in  very  limited  gov- 
ernment power.  Campaign  reform  is  not  the  point,  I believe;  the 
problem  is  the  amount  of  power  that  people  in  government  have 
to  give  favors  to  particular  groups. 

LUCAS:  In  leadership  studies,  we  call  that  a problem  of  transac- 
tional leadership:  “Vote  for  me,  I’ll  give  you  this.”  The  mentor  of 
this  academy,  James  MacGregor  Burns,  in  his  seminal  book  Lead- 
ership., set  forth  another  kind:  transformative.  It  goes  beyond 
favors  and  exchanges  and  it  inspires  people  to  operate  on  a higher 
level  of  morality  and  motivation. 

In  contrast  to  Professor  Locke,  I’m  not  sure  I can  define  lead- 


ership differently  by  sector — sports,  politics  and  business,  for 
example.  Ethics  matter,  regardless  of  sector. 

CP:  Besides  “ transactional " and  “ transformative " leadership.  Burns 
distinguishes  another  pair  of  features:  " commitment ” and  “charac- 
ter. " He  says,  “If  people  can’t  have  both,  they’ll  take  commitment  to 
make  a difference. " Professor  Locke,  in  business  do  you  find  that  more 
self-interested  motivations  matter? 

LOCKE:  "Egoistic  passion,”  is  one  motive.  Business  leaders  love 
the  wealth  but  also  the  process  by  which  they  create  the 
wealth.  Sam  Walton,  founder  of  Wal-Mart,  loved  retail  mer- 
chandising— felt  personally  passionate  about  it.  “I  can’t  help 
it,"  he  said,  “I  think  about  it  every  day.” 

If  you  are  a successful  businessman,  you’re  benefiting  people 
because  if  you’re  not,  they’re  not  going  to  buy  your  product. 
When  people  suggest  that  a business  leader  must  “give  back,”  I 
want  to  ask:  What  did  he  take  that  didn’t  belong  to  him,  if  he 
earned  it  through  honest  trade?  My  favorite  business  philan- 
thropist is  Michael  Milken.  He  had  prostate  cancer  so  he  gives  to 
prostate  research.  He  has  a personal  stake  in  it. 

I think  when  business  leaders  create  wealth  it  is  not  primarily 
the  result  of  luck  but  of  talent,  thinking,  effort,  action,  and  cer- 
tain virtues.  In  my  studies  I have  found  these  are  not  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  of  faith,  prayer  and  self-sacrifice,  but  others.  Besides 
egoistic  passion,  they  include  rationality  (looking  at  the  facts  and 
taking  reality  seriously),  honesty  (not  faking  the  truth),  and 
integrity  (loyalty  to  your  rational  convictions).  Another  is  justice; 
you  have  to  treat  employees  fairly  or  they  won’t  keep  working  for 
you.  Also,  productivity:  earning  your  money  without  govern- 
ment favors. 

Certainly  business  leaders  may  be  religious — Mary  Kay  (of  the 
cosmetic  company)  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  for  example — but 
they  make  their  money  by  using  their  brains.  I haven’t  found  a 
single  case  of  someone  who  got  rich  by  practicing  Christian 
virtues  consistently. 

If  you  don't  serve  customers  they  won’t  buy  your  product,  but 
service  in  itself  is  not,  I find,  among  these  primary  motivations. 
My  favorite  example  is  Thomas  Edison,  who  is  said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  electrification  of  the  world,  which  has  benefitted 
society  tremendously.  But  what  he  loved  was  inventing.  His  goal 
was  to  invent  with  electricity. 

CP:  Professor  Wylie,  do  you  observe  that  some  scientists  work  from  a concern 
to  “give  something  ” to  society,  while  others  are  moved  just  by  the  science? 

WYLIE:  Engineers  may  feel  differently,  but  I don’t  see  that  conflict 
in  science.  Our  job  is  understanding.  Some  things  scientists  learn 
help  society,  of  course,  but  others  are  just  for  the  glorious  knowl- 
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edge  in  itself.  In  astronomy,  for  example,  the  immediate  social 
benefits  are  not  so  visible.  As  a geologist,  I’ve  worked  simply  to 
understand  the  earth  better,  its  origins,  how  it  works,  its  history. 

LOCKE:  If  the  discoveries  are  valid,  they  can  be  useful  some  day. 

WYLIE:  Right,  but  that  isn’t  the  motivation,  it’s  a love  of  discov- 
ery, of  making  sense  out  of  a mystery,  a puzzle.  I think  that’s  the 
basic  motivation  even  for  those  doing  applied  research. 

CP:  Some  people  argue  that  scientists  should  be  more  involved  in  political 
leadership:  that  just  doing  science  for  the  love  of  discovery  is  not  enough 
anymore.  Genetic  engineering,  for  example,  is  controversial.  What  about 
the  fear  that  some  discoveries  now  can  have  effects  on  a scale  where  they 
do  more  harm  than  good?  Must  one  think  about  society  now  when  doing 
scientific  research? 

WYLIE:  The  political  misuse  of  science  is  a serious  problem.  The 
lack  of  knowledge  about  an  area  gets  politicized.  Carcinogens,  for 
example.  Often  the  problem  may  be  that  we  don’t  know  enough 
about  a thing,  while  interest  groups  cry  that  science  says  the  sky 
is  falling.  It’s  not  that  scientists’  work  is  misused  so  much  as  that 
we  don’t  know  enough.  People  take  the  incomplete  knowledge 
and  misapply  it.  We’re  not  in  the  lab  creating  monsters,  we’re 
trying  to  find  truth  and  we  don’t  have  all  the  answers.  Yet  society 
sometimes  demands  that  we  make  political  decisions  based  on 
what  we  don’t  know. 

I am  an  environmentalist — I care  about  protecting  the  planet. 
But  I see  environmentalists  drumming  up  funding  by  creating  a 
scare.  Of  course,  one  way  to  get  funding  is  by  creating  problems. 


that  did  not  stop  her  from  pursuing  her  convictions.  She  ranked 
high  on  both  “character”  and  “commitment." 

A modern  leader  I admire  is  Wilma  Mankiller,  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  She  is  a cre- 
ative, transforming  leader  who  has  been  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  be  all  things  to  all  constituents,  to  “fix”  all  the  problems: 
social,  economic  and  political. 

She  resisted  that  pressure  and  got  people  to  see  that  together 
they  would  make  change.  That  is  transformative.  She  was  smart, 
she  was  intentional  and  she  showed  congruency  between  what 
she  said  and  how  she  acted. 

HARRINGTON:  She  observed,  for  instance,  that  alcoholism  was 
rampant  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  And  although  she  personally 
had  no  alcohol  problem — she  enjoyed  a glass  of  wine  at  dinner — 
she  gave  it  up  when  she  became  chief,  to  set  an  example. 

Transformational  leaders  not  only  take  responsibility  for  the 
position,  they  take  on  the  role  with  a personal  passion  and  use 
that  passion  to  inspire  others. 

LUCAS:  I believe  a personal  set  of  ethics  and  integrity  still  matter 
to  our  feelings  about  our  leaders.  Also  we  need  not  just  look  at 
political  offices.  Many  who  are  not  in  official  “leadership”  posi- 
tions nonetheless  exhibit  leadership  in  our  society,  putting  into 
action  what  they  believe  is  right. 

WYLIE:  You  see  that  especially  at  the  local  level. 

CP:  Professor  Wylie,  having  held  other  leadership  positions  on  campus, 
you  have  recently  become  assistant  provost.  What  motivated  you? 


TRANSFORMATIVE  LEADERSHIP, 
FOLLOWERS  AND 

IKE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 


I CP:  Professor  Lucas,  could  you  give  an  example  of  a “transforma- 
tive, ” vision-setting  leader? 

LUCAS:  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  was  creative  and  visionary. 
While  she  was  the  first  lady,  she  went  beyond  that  role  and 
looked  at  the  nation’s  social  problems,  working  to  engage 
other  people  creatively  to  solve  them. 

LOCKE:  She  was  anti-racist  at  a time  when  that  was  not  pop- 
ular. 

LUCAS:  As  a result,  in  some  circles,  she  was  unpopular,  but 


WYLIE:  One:  I thought  I could 
do  it.  Two:  I am  interested 
in  the  institution.  Its 
values,  the  way  it 
runs;  its  students 


I see  politics  not  as 
something  to  aspire  to  but  as 
something  one  is  involved 
S in  to  serve  the  community. 

I Many  see  politics  as  a job,  a 
way  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.  It  ought  to  be  seen  as 
N a tool  for  helping  people. 


-DAVID  HARRINGTON 
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goal  is  to  create 
wealth  by  creating  a 
product  or  service  that 
people  want.  To  be  suc- 
cessful the  leader  has  to 
have  a vision  of  that 
product  or  service. 
—EDWIN  LOCKE 


matter  to  me.  But  also  I think 
about  Professor  Locke's  good  question:  Why  do  I say  I should 
“give  something  back”  to  the  institution? 

I think  it’s  this:  I want  to  use  the  knowledge  I have  now  to 
benefit  the  organization  I work  for,  not  from  a sense  of  guilt,  but 
because  it’s  fun,  I can  do  it,  I have  something  to  offer  and  I want 
to  make  a difference. 


INTEGRITY  IN  THE  FACE  OF 

CONFLICTING  DEMANDS 


CP:  Suppose  we  were  going  to  redesign  the  role  of  the  U.S.  President. 
What  would  any  of  you  suggest? 

HARRINGTON:  I think  the  problem  lies  not  with  the  presidency 
but  with  everyone  looking  to  a single  position  for  the  solution  to 
all  our  problems. 

That’s  misplaced.  The  American  government  was  never 
designed  to  be  a pseudo-monarchy.  Ours  is  a representative  gov- 
ernment. We  must  create  the  visions.  There’s  no  way  a president 
can  succeed  for  long  when  all  the  public’s  expectations  fall  upon 
the  one  office.  If  he  tries  to  meet  all  those  demands,  he  has  to 
compromise  so  much  that  he  ceases  to  lead.  Further,  the  opposite 
holds:  if  he  pursues  his  own  vision,  he  disappoints  so  many  so 
quickly  that  he  also  loses  power. 

And  we’ve  seen  that.  George  Bush,  in  a post-modern  Ameri- 
can presidency,  had  a 90  percent  approval  rating  midterm.  A 
mere  two  years  later,  he  lost.  People  complain  the  current  presi- 
dential candidates  lack  luster,  but  in  them  we  see  the  effect  of  our 
conflicting,  excessive  demands.  George  W.  Bush  and  A1  Gore  are 
mirrors  of  the  conflicting  things  this  public  wants. 


CP:  What  if  we  have  a leader  who  does  stick  to  her  values,  even  when  it 
costs  her  power.  Could  we  say  that  someone  is  a good  leader  even  if  she 
loses? 

Harrington:  Absolutely.  Ralph  Nader  has  joined  the  presidential 
race  and  I hope  he  will  spark  debate.  John  Anderson's  idealistic 
Independent  Party  campaign  in  1980  helped  the  process.  If  a 
person  enters  the  tray  with  small  hope  of  winning  but  he  changes 
our  thinking,  that’s  leadership. 

Too  often  we  politicians  say,  "Tell  me  what  you  want  and  I’ll 
be  it,”  when  instead  we  should  be  better  salespeople,  engaging 
voters  in  a vision  of  the  reality  we  believe  in. 

Lucas:  You  can  be  a good  leader  so  long  as  you  don’t  lose  what 
you  believe  in. 

Harrington:  Bill  Gates  is  a good  example  of  that,  isn’t  he?  He  had 
some  ideas  IBM  didn't  go  for,  and  so  he  went  off  on  his  own.  Here 
was  someone  who  at  first  tried  to  be  embraced  by  the  organization, 
was  not,  and  in  leaving  to  fend  for  himself  became  a leader. 

William  Proxmire,  the  long-time  senator  from  Wisconsin, 
declared  he  would  not  take  money  from  special  interest  groups. 
He  had  probably  the  lowest  campaign  spending  of  any  senator  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  constantly  re-elected  until  he  retired. 

CP:  Democrats  have  complained  that  President  Clinton  compromised 
their  agenda.  But  what  if  the  compromises  he  made  on  some  issues  enabled 
him  to  advance  on  others? 

HARRINGTON:  I believe  that  way  of  evaluating  leadership  is  part  of 
the  problem  with  American  politics.  It’s  a problem  when  you 
say:  “This  candidate  is  good  on  issues  A,  B and  C so  he’s  good 
enough  for  me  and  I’ll  ignore  the  rest  of  the  issues.” 

We  should  be  even  more  wary  of  special-interest  voting  than 
of  special-interest  campaign  funding.  We  need  to  look  at  ideolo- 
gy. People  of  different  views  do  not  sit  down  at  the  table  often 
enough  to  discuss  what  is  the  common  good  of  this  country. 

That’s  what  I want  to  see  more  of. 

LOCKE:  Yes.  Suppose  you  vote  for  a candidate  because  he  supports 
a particular  program  you  favor,  and  I vote  against  him  because  I 
oppose  it,  and  you  and  I then  never  have  that  larger  conversation 
about  political  philosophy.  Multiply  that  by  a thousand  issues, 
and  you  have  our  national  political  scene. 

WYLIE:  Leadership  on  the  national  level  is  also  affected  by  whatev- 
er problems  the  country  faces.  At  this  time,  we  have  problems 
but  most  of  our  populace  is  fed  and  educated  and  has  basic  free- 
doms. The  economy  is  strong.  Nothing’s  perfect  but  we  don’t 
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have  a crisis;  we  re  not  at  war.  In  a crisis,  we  have  a different  kind 
of  leadership. 

LUCAS:  When  you  support  a leader  based  just  on  whether  she  looks 
out  for  your  interests,  you  don't  get  one  who  can  put  her  arm 
around  the  deeper,  critical  issues  of  our  society  and  be  creative 
enough  to  bring  forward  values  to  address  them.  You  get  one  who 
tinkers  around  the  edges,  not  one  who  can  approach  serious  world 
issues  or  inspire  us  to  solve  pressing  social  problems. 

As  college  teachers,  we  have  a special  mission  to  prepare 
young  people  to  exhibit  that  deeper  level  of  leadership.  I define  a 
good  leader  as  someone  who  is  both  ethical  and  effective  in 
accomplishing  an  agenda. 

THE  VALUES  THAT  MAKE 

LEADERSHIP  POSSIBLE 

CP:  That  definition  leads  to  my  last  question : What  is  a leader ? How 
do  you  know  one  when  you  see  one? 

HARRINGTON:  You  know  them  by  the  Iruit  of  their  work,  by  their 
ability  to  be  divine.  They  cause  more  fruit  to  grow  even  after  they 
are  gone.  An  example  is  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  You  still  see  his 
vision  but  also  you  see  those  who  have  grown  that  fruit  in  different 
ways.  It’s  unfortunate  when  King  is  seen  just  in  terms  of  the  black- 
white  paradigm,  because  he  was  much  broader  than  that.  Femi- 
nism finds  roots  in  the  civil  rights  movement;  Western  non-violent 
engagement  finds  roots  in  it.  Asa  leader,  he  was  able  to  speak  pas- 
sionately about  a new  reality  and  have  people  believe  in  it. 

WYLIE:  On  the  level  of  the  local  community  or  the  university 
campus,  a leader  is  someone  who  has  commitment,  has  an  ethical 
framework,  does  what  he  says  he’s  going  to  do  and  listens.  Such  a 
; leader  appreciates  different  viewpoints  and  tries  to  get  a perspec- 
tive on  which  ones  serve  the  whole. 

Say  you’re  in  a meeting  and  you  have  10  people  talking.  A 
good  leader  is  the  one  who  listens  to  each,  then  takes  hold  of 
I those  ideas  that  carry  everyone  forward.  It  takes  good  judgment. 

I know  deans  who’ve  been  good  leaders.  Our  provost  has  these 
|i  qualities.  Among  scientists,  a great  leader  was  the  head  of  the 
|!  department  where  I was  a graduate  student,  Maurice  Ewing.  He 
^ saw  the  future  of  earth  science,  went  after  it  and  inspired  people 
f to  follow. 

LOCKE:  I define  leadership  as  the  process  of  inducing  others  to 
pursue  a common  goal.  An  effective  leader  is  one  who  gets  people 
enthused  about  that  goal  and  reaches  it.  A good  leader  is  one  who 


pursues  a good  goal.  Since  “good"  is  an  ethical  term,  one  goes  to 
philosophy  for  what  is  the  good.  Philosophers  I admire  are  Ayn 
Rand  and  Aristotle.  You  have  to  have  a code  of  ethics  and  get 
people  to  believe  in  it. 

That  doesn't  mean  I think  business  leadership  is  about  con- 
sensus. The  leader  is  influenced  by  others  but  usually  the  vision 
comes  from  within.  Sam  Walton  and  Bill  Gates,  for  example,  had 
a vision  and  they  achieved  it. 

LUCAS:  I define  leadership  as  a relation  and  a process.  It  engages 
and  empowers  both  leader  and  follower  to  accomplish  a vision 
that  is  congruent  with  the  values  of  the  community. 

You  can  not  have  good  leadership  without  being  ethical. 

Ethics  is  the  core,  and  it  involves  risk  and  humility.  You  must  be 
able  to  put  aside  your  ego  to  do  what  benefits  the  organization. 
It’s  impossible  to  know  a leader  when  you  see  one.  If  someone  can 
facilitate  real  change  while  leading  with  integrity,  that’s  how  I 
know  someone  is  a leader. 

CP:  The  requirement  of  common  values  implies  that  we  could  identify 
ones  an  entire  community  shares.  Can  we? 

LUCAS:  We  can  find  values  that  are  globally  shared.  Honesty,  for 
example,  is  one  that  people  across  cultures  embrace.  I can  tell  you 
a little  story  about  this. 

In  1995,  the  Academy  of  Leadership  sponsored  a seminar  on 
leadership  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  One  of  the  sessions  focused  on 
ethics;  there  was  a whole  discussion  about  global  ethics.  We 
decided  to  administer  a little  test  to  everyone  in  the  program,  50 
people  from  29  countries  and  all  kinds  of  professions — military, 
journalism,  education  and  other  areas. 

We  asked  everyone  to  write  down  their  own  personal  list  of 
the  top  five  values  they  believed  were  important  for  a leader  to 
have.  We  tallied  the  lists,  and  you  know  what?  We  found  there 
was  a natural  cut-off  point.  Most  people  in  the  room  emphasized 
the  same  set  of  values:  honesty,  freedom,  respect  and  love. 

LOCKE:  I spoke  with  an  Armenian  student  from  Los  Angeles  who 
recently  emigrated  here  from  Russia.  He  had  just  escaped  a com- 
munity under  a dictatorship  where  you  learned  to  survive  by 
cheating  and  dishonesty.  He  told  me  that  when  he  first  arrived 
here,  he  thought  Americans  were  the  strangest  people  he’d  ever 
met  because  we  believed  in  those  values  you  listed.  Then  he  real- 
ized that  was  because  of  what  he  had  been  used  to,  the  milieu  he 
had  escaped.  We  should  remember  that  certain  conditions  do 
have  to  exist  for  people,  including  leaders,  to  want  to  act  in 
accord  with  those  values. 

LUCAS:  Absolutely.  E3^H 
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THE  NUTS  AND  BOLTS  OF 
TAKING  CHARGE 


Leadership  studies  is  a new  buzz  in  academic  circles, 
hotly  pursued  by  high-achieving  students,  policy 
scholars  and  business  faculty  alike.  What  is  being 
taught,  and  is  it  the  same  as  what  is  being  learned? 

he  premise  of  leadership  education  at  Maryland  is  that  every- 
one has  leadership  potential  and  can  be  given  the  tools  and 
skills  to  succeed  in  a leadership  role.  The  leadership  paradigm 
covers  a lot  of  territory,  from  politics  to  business  to  successful 
reading  groups,  but  the  essentials  are  remarkably  consistent. 
Empower  the  group,  build  consensus,  form  coalitions,  have  a clear  vision,  create 
an  action  plan,  work  hard  toward  your  goal.  There  are  prerequisites,  though, 
says  Kathryn  Whitmire,  senior  fellow  at  the  James  MacGregor  Burns  Academy 
of  Leadership.  ‘I  call  it  responsibility  and  interest,”  she  says.  “Others  might  call 
it  commitment,  or  passion."  Those  elements  of  leadership  can  be  discovered, 
and  encouraged,  she  implies,  but  without  them,  the  rest  is  empty  exercise. 

Maryland’s  Academy  of  Leadership  is  one  of  the  pioneering  programs  in  this 
emerging  discipline,  having  roots  in  the  Center  for  Political  Leadership,  created 
in  1981  within  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  In  1997,  founder 
Georgia  Sorensen  parlayed  her  passion  for  equal  opportunity  and  representative 
leadership  into  a S5  million  Kellogg  Loundation  grant  to  broaden  the  center 
into  a national  and  international  force  in  the  leadership  field. 

The  academy  now  boasts  a faculty  of  several  dozen,  hosts  10  national  and 
international  conferences  each  year,  has  programs  in  the  state's  K-12  education 
system  and  directs  a living-learning  program,  College  Park  Scholars  in  Public 
Leadership.  It  is  home  to  a summer  Community  Action  School  that  brings  as 
many  as  400  aspiring  politicians  and  community  leaders  from  around  the  nation 
to  campus  each  year  for  intensive  training  in  grassroots  organization. 

To  the  basic  assumption  that  everyone  can  develop  leadership  skills,  the 
academy  adds  a philosophical  framework  of  participatory  democracy  and  the 
value  of  a civil  society,  two  elements  that  are  not  always  given  in  the  spectrum 
of  leadership  interests.  These  standards,  however,  lend  a particular  vitality  to 
the  coursework  and  experiences  of  teacher  and  student  alike.  They  are  especially 
evident  in  programs  like  the  Community  Action  School,  which  was  in  full 
swing  at  the  beginning  of  June  this  year. 
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Practicing  Democracy 

Over  the  past  four  years,  more  than  1,000  emerging  and  experi- 
enced leaders  irom  low-income  communities  have  come  to  the 
Community  Action  School.  They  are  candidates  for  public  office, 
union  activists,  youth  activists,  adults  who  work  with  youth,  and 
community  organizers.  They  range  in  age  from  seven  to  80- 
something — and  a majority  of  them  are  people  of  color.  They 
come  from  more  than  30  states,  several  countries,  and  literally 
hundreds  of  community  organizations.  The  academy  keeps 
tuition  at  an  amazingly  low  $150  for  the  lour-day  event,  and 
offers  scholarships  lor  those  who  can’t  afford  even  that.  Sixty 
workshops,  taught  by  scholars,  professionals  and  practitioners, 
cover  the  gamut  of  training,  from  public  speaking  to  effective 
lobbying,  voter  empowerment  to  Internet  strategies,  building  a 
board  to  building  a campaign  field  operation. 

Jo  Ann  Armenta,  a former  state  trooper  from  Illinois,  was  at  a 
luncheon  table  in  animated  conversation  with  seven  others  on  the 
first  day.  She  was  excited  about  her  first  workshop,  “Advanced 
Electoral  Campaign  Planning.”  She  was  saying,  "I  told  several  of 
my  classmates,  if  I had  only  attended  this  course  before  I ran  for 
the  city  council  of  my  hometown  of  Elgin,  111.,  I would  have  won 
the  election.  I would  have  become  the  first  Hispanic  to  win  an 
election  in  the  town’s  155-year  history.  But  now  I have  the  tech- 
nical skills  that  would  have  made  all  the  difference.  I plan  to  put 

those  skills  to 
good  use  soon.” 
One  of  her 
tablemates 


The  effectiveness  of 

the  Community  Action  School 
was  apparent  in  the  spirit  of  participa 
tion  of  the  attendees.  Everyone  felt  they 
had  a legitimate  voice;  everyone  felt  the 
weight  of  that  responsibility;  everyone  knew 
they  would  learn  something  useful.  It  was 
an  enviable  example  of  the  pairing  of 
passion  and  preparation  in  creating 
a participatory  democracy. 


young 
woman 
who 
had 


recently  graduated  from  American  University.  She  had  taken  her 
first  job,  as  director  of  a youth  leadership  program  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  to  which  she  would  report  in  less  than  a 
month,  and  was  looking  for  pointers — fast.  The  Community 
Action  School  has  an  entire  track  devoted  to  building  youth 
organizations  and  engaging  young  people  in  their  communities. 
Across  the  table  was  Alfred  Ramirez,  president  of  the  National 
Community  for  Latino  Leadership,  who  was  presenting  that 
afternoon  on  the  topic  “Cultural  Competency  for  Activists.”  He 
and  Armenta  began  exchanging  names  of  colleagues  and 
resources,  and  suddenly  the  flurry  of  business  cards  and  connec- 
tions was  table-wide — a preview,  perhaps,  of  Workshop  #16 — 
“Resource  Development  through  Networking.” 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Community  Action  School  was 
apparent  in  the  spirit  of  participation  of  the  attendees.  Everyone 
felt  they  had  a legitimate  voice;  everyone  felt  the  weight  of  that 
responsibility;  everyone  knew  they  would  learn  something  use- 
ful. It  was  an  enviable  example  of  the  pairing  of  passion  and 
preparation  in  creating  a participatory  democracy. 

o o o 

Kathryn  Whitmire  met  Georgia  Sorensen,  now  a senior  scholar  at 
the  academy,  through  the  Kellogg  National  Leadership  Fellows 
program  in  1996.  Whitmire  had  developed  a leadership  course  at 
Rice  University  in  the  early  1990s  for  the  M.B.A.  program  there, 
taught  it  at  Harvard  as  a visiting  scholar,  and  was  attracted  to  the 
comprehensive  scope  of  the  proposed  Academy  of  Leadership 
which  Sorenson  was  asking  Kellogg  to  fund.  “She  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  interested  in  being  part  of  the  new  academy  and  I com- 
mitted on  the  spot,”  Whitmire  says.  “The  growth  of  the  acade- 
my’s programs  and  influence  in  the  last  four  years  is  phenome- 
nal." High  profile  personalities  like  Senator  Bill  Bradley,  James 
MacGregor  Burns  (for  whom  the  academy  is  named),  Gore  cam- 
paign manager  Donna  Brazile  and  Whitmire  herself  lend  cre- 
dence and  visibility  to  the  solid  scholarship  and  active  involve- 
ment of  the  faculty. 

Forging  a Leadership  Expert 

Whitmire’s  early  interest  was  in  politics,  a natural  arena  for  lead- 
ers. She  was  a five-term  mayor  of  Houston,  Texas — the  first 
woman  in  that  post  and  a remarkable  success  story  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  '80s,  when  the  economic  bottom  fell  out  of  Texas  oil 
and  cities  had  to  transform  themselves  or  die.  "I  thought  I knew 
all  about  administering  a city,”  she  says,  speaking  of  her  business 
background  and  two  terms  as  city  controller,  “but  I had  to  learn  a 
lot  about  real  leadership  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks.” 

In  her  college  days  in  the  ’60s,  there  were  no  leadership 
courses  in  the  curriculum.  Whitmire  believed  back  then  that  her 
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political 
role  would  be 
as  spouse  to  a suc- 
cessful office  holder.  But 
there  was  the  women’s  move- 
ment, and  when  her  husband  died  ol 
a sudden  illness  at  age  31,  the  young 
widow  took  the  plunge  into  elective  politics  on  her  own.  Her 
successful  four-year  run  as  Houston’s  city  controller  did  not 
make  the  race  for  mayor  any  easier.  "People  were  getting  the 
idea  that  a woman  could  serve  effectively  in  the  legislature  or  as 
a chief  financial  officer,”  she  says,  “but  there  was  still  real  doubt 
that  a woman  could  serve  in  a chief  executive’s  role.”  Her  coali- 
tion of  newcomers,  young  people,  African  Americans,  gays  and, 
of  course,  women,  won  her  the  mayoral  post,  however,  and  then 
her  education  began. 

"I  was  elected  in  Houston’s  boom  time,”  Whitmire  says,  "but 
by  the  end  of  my  first  year  in  office  oil  prices  were  slipping  and 
the  impact  of  the  economic  downturn  was  being  felt."  Her  hard- 
est job,  she  says,  was  learning  how  to  bring  the  city  together  to 
deal  with  the  disastrous  effects  of  a one-industry  economy  gone 
bust.  “Every  part  of  the  city  was  looking  to  me  for  leadership, 
but  I had  no  control  over  the  economy.  I made  the  huge  mistake 
of  saying  it  wasn’t  my  job — I had  that  repeated  back  to  me  thou- 
sands of  times!”  Struggling  with  re-election  every  two  years  in  a 
volatile  climate  where  her  “women’s  libber”  label  and  gay  rights 


Kathy  Whitmire  is  a living  example  of  how  a woman  can  transform 
"good  old  boy"  politics  into  a representational  city  government. 


position  were  also  used  as  weapons  against  her,  Whitmire  con- 
centrated on  economic  development  and  a strategic  plan  to  diver- 
sify Houston’s  economy,  promoting  the  city  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally and  getting  all  factions  to  work  together. 

When  Whitmire  put  together  her  course  “Women  in  Politics” 
she  had  plenty  of  personal  material  to  draw  from.  But,  she  says, 
the  core  of  the  course  is  a history  of  women  in  the  political  world, 
focusing  on  the  changes  they  have  brought  to  the  policy  agenda, 
and  the  ways  they  approach  the  use  of  power.  Nonetheless,  her 
own  story  is  living  example  of  how  a woman  can  transform  “good 
old  boy”  politics  into  a representational  city  government. 

Houston  turned  around  before  Whitmire  left  office,  and  is 
thriving  today  under  leadership  that  she  cultivated  during  her 
tenure.  The  current  mayor,  the  first  African  American  mayor  of 
Houston,  is  a man  who  she  recruited  to  be  police  chief,  amid 
great  controversy.  The  current  city  controller,  Sylvia  Garcia,  is  the 
first  Hispanic  woman  in  that  post,  and  she  is  being  put  forward 
to  succeed  the  current  mayor.  “Contributing  to  their  leadership," 
says  Whitmire,  “is  what  I’m  most  proud  of  in  the  long  run.  " 
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Teach  What? 

Whitmire  teaches  a popular 
course,  “From  Ideas  to  Action,”  that 
gets  to  the  heart  of  leadership  education 
for  college  students.  "My  goal  is  to  help  stu- 
dents move  from  seeing  what  they  want  their  world  to  be  like  to 
actually  having  a plan  to  achieve  it  through  public  policy.”  The 
central  core  of  leadership,  she  believes,  is  responsibility.  “I  want 
to  encourage  them  to  understand  that  they  are  responsible  for 
what  happens  to  them  today  and  tomorrow,  and  for  what  hap- 
pens to  our  world  in  the  future.”  The  nuts  and  bolts  are  also 
there:  defining  a vision,  creating  a plan,  team  work,  ethics,  con- 
flict resolution,  coalition  building,  achieving  consensus,  commu- 
nications and  working  with  the  press,  the  differences  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  “Leadership  is  not  a position  in  a hier- 
archy, but  a process,’  says  Whitmire,  “and  the  process  can  be 
learned.” 

The  academy  provides  plenty  of  opportunity  for  experiential 
learning  through  internships  in  government,  political  campaigns 
and  non-profit  organizations,  but  there  is  also  an  emphasis  on 
practical  leadership  in  the  classroom,  through  student-led  discus- 
sion, team  projects,  and  other  forms  of  active  learning.  Nothing 
beats  meeting  the  beast  head  on. 

Students  entering  the  College  Park  Scholars  Public  Leadership 
program  begin  their  experience  by  leaping  out  of  trees — connect- 
ed by  ropes,  of  course — as  part  of  an  off-campus  retreat  with  fac- 
ulty. The  point  is  to  build  trust,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  lead- 


ership, in  an  environment 
that  also  stresses  communica- 
tion skills,  problem  solving  in 
a group  setting,  conflict  reso- 
lution, leadership-follower- 
ship dynamics  and  confidence. 

In  another  course,  on 
ethics  and  leadership,  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to 
explore  their  own  core  leader- 
ship values  and  wrestle  with 
real-life  ethical  and  moral 
dilemmas.  Class  discussions  revolve 
around  current  events  and  dramatic  hypo- 
thetical situations,  posing  questions  like  “What 
would  you  do  if  you  knew  that  your  brother  was  the 
Unabomber?"  Or.  "If  you  were  president,  what  kind  of 
restrictions  would  you  put  on  cloning?” 

Taking  the  Leadership  Ball  and. . . Running 

At  Maryland,  the  College  Park  Scholars  Public  Leadership  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Scholars  options. 
About  150  freshmen  and  sophomores  participate  each  year. 
Jonathan  Busch,  GVPT  '98,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  back  in 
1995.  We  caught  up  with  him  shortly  before  he  left  his  home 
state,  New  Jersey,  lor  the  2000  Democratic  National  Convention. 
At  23,  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Gore  campaign  to  serve  on 
the  rules  committee. 

“As  a freshman  in  Public  Leadership,  I was  part  of  a circle  of 
other  young  leaders — many  of  whom  I still  keep  in  touch 
with — who  were  anxious  to  apply  what  we  were  learning.  Dur-  \ 
ing  my  second  month  at  school  I ran  for  SGA  legislator  and 
won.”  As  a sophomore,  Busch  was  elected  vice  president  for  Stu- 
dent Group  Affairs,  and  in  1997  he  ran  successfully  for  president 
of  the  SGA.  "Three  out  of  six  of  my  executive  board  consisted  of 
other  members  of  the  Public  Leadership  program.  We  were  an 
extremely  tight-knit  group,  and  accomplished  more  than  any 
board  in  years.” 

Busch  cites  the  leadership  lessons  of  the  Scholars’  program  for 
the  group’s  active  tenure.  “We  had  goals,  legislative  deadlines, 
strategies.  There  wasn’t  a day  that  I didn’t  contact  the  Diamond- 
back.  Communication  on  this  campus  is  key,  but  it  is  limited, 
and  the  student  newspaper  is  the  best  vehicle  we  had  available. 


Jonathan  Busch  '98  took 
his  leadership  education  to 
Annapolis  to  help  persuade 
Governor  Glendening  (center) 
to  fund  the  Flagship  Initiative. 
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If  students  don’t  know  what  their  government  is  doing  they 
become  disenchanted."  What  his  administration  dealt  with  was, 
perhaps,  predictable — diversity  issues,  safety  issues,  organization 
funding.  But  Busch  points  with  pride  to  some  extraordinary 
efforts  that  paid  off  in  big  benefits  to  the  student  body.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  Pepsi  franchise  on  campus,  and  Busch  was  instrumen- 
tal in  negotiating  the  terms  of  a Student  Enhancement  Fund, 
which  Pepsi  agreed  to  underwrite.  “It  seemed  fair,  since  students 
were  losing  a certain  freedom  of  choice,”  he  says. 

He  sent  his  vice  president,  Megan  Price,  down  to  Annapolis  as 
“student  lobbyist",  and  organized  a large  student  delegation  to 
visit  with  legislators  and  persuade  them  of  the  need  for  enhanced 
funding  lor  the  university.  “When  students  make  the  case  lor 
new  labs,  new  equipment,  faculty  retention,”  Busch  says,  “legis- 
lators get  a much  better  idea  of  what  their  dollars  are  paying  for. 
The  students  had  a much  greater  impact  than  an  administrator  or 
paid  professional  would  have  had."  The  university’s  Flagship  Ini- 
tiative was  funded  in  full  that  year. 

Busch  was  learning  on  the  job,  as  well.  Every  break,  every 
long  weekend,  he  was  back  in  New  Jersey,  working  in  govern- 
ment or  party  offices,  picking  up  pointers  and  observing  what 
worked.  For  his  presidential  campaign,  he  built  coalitions  among 
student  groups  who  had  been  traditionally  underrepresented  in 
student  government.  “It  wasn't  just  an  inclusive  campaign.  We 


even  raised  $3,000  for  the  race,"  Busch  says.  “I  had  a friend  who 
was  a consultant  for  the  New  Jersey  governor's  campaign  that 
year  helping  me  out.” 

After  graduation  from  Maryland,  Busch  was  involved  as  direc- 
tor of  volunteers  with  Jon  Corzine’s  gubernatorial  campaign  in 
New  Jersey.  “Corzine  had  very  low  name  recognition  when  I 
started  in  August  1999,  but  he  won  the  primary  with  a whop- 
ping 16  percent  of  the  vote  this  June.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  a 
leader  who  has  made  it  (so  far. . .)  on  modesty  and  a genuine 
belief  in  the  issues  he  campaigns  on.” 

Much  of  Busch’s  drive  seems  to  come  from  an  exceptional 
clarity  of  vision  and  sense  of  purpose.  He  has  just  finished  a mas- 
ter’s in  politics  and  education  at  Columbia  University  (“I  wanted 
to  find  a graduate  program  that  would  give  me  a public  policy 
background  in  a specific  field.”),  and  has  started  law  school  this 
fall.  "I  chose  CUNYs  School  of  Faw  in  Queens,”  he  says.  “CUNY 
boasts  that  its  mission  is  ‘law  in  the  service  of  human  needs.’  I 
believe  that  lawyers  have  an  amazing  capacity  to  effect  change  in 
fields  like  education,  labor  and  family  law.” 

His  main  interest,  Busch  says,  is  public  service.  “I’ve  had  so 
many  opportunities  to  learn  and  participate.  At  23,  it’s  too  early 
to  say  whether  or  when  I might  run  for  public  office.  I see  what 
I’m  doing  now  as  climbing  a ladder.  Each  experience  is  a rung 
that  leads  to  new  opportunities.” 
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The  nuts  and  bolts 
are  also  there:  defining  a vision, 
creating  a plan,  team  work,  ethics, 
conflict  resolution,  coalition  building, 
achieving  consensus,  communications  and 
working  with  the  press,  the  differences 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
"Leadership  is  not  a position  in  a hierarchy, 
but  a process,"  says  Whitmire,  "and 
the  process  can  be  learned." 


What  is  most  fascinating  about  the  entire  field  of  leadership  edu- 
cation, says  Whitmire,  is  who  is  driving  it.  “It’s  the  students,” 
she  says.  “Whether  they’re  business  majors,  budding  politicians, 
or  community  activists,  they’re  looking  for  guidance  in  how  to 
get  things  done.”  Education,  it  seems,  has  become  less  subject 
oriented  and  more  process  oriented.  This  might  well  be  a natural 
result  of  the  accelerated  rate  of  change  that  makes  technologies 
obsolete  within  one  manufacturing/marketing  cycle;  that  over- 
_ rides  traditional  power  structures  within  a decade;  that 
m replaces  skills  even  faster;  that  alters  the  face  of  the  electorate 
in  less  than  a generation.  Change,  after  all,  is  the  currency  of 
leadership,  and  managing  change  is  its  goal. 

But  looking  at  the  evidence  of  leadership  both  potential  and 
realized,  these  students  of  the  art  also  seem  driven  to  lead.  The 
debate  whether  leaders  can  be  forged  from  raw  materials  has  not 
been  resolved,  and  perhaps  it  shouldn’t  be.  No  one  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  the  responsibility  of  leadership  or  the  learning  of 
leadership  skills.  Even  when  best  effort  does  not  produce  a 
visionary  leader  every  time,  it  will  produce  informed  citizens  able 
to  recognize  what  their  leaders  should  be  doing  to  move  society 
forward,  and  able  to  select  them  accordingly. 
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Experiencing  South  A 

LESSONS  IN  LEADERSHIP  AND  DEMOCRATIZATION 


Three  and  a hah  weeks  in  Cape  Town  changed  the  world  of  1 1 students  who  traveled  to  South  Africa  this 
summer  for  a close-up  experience  with  emerging  democracy.  Under  the  guidance  of  three  faculty  from  the 
Academy  of  Leadership — Ron  Walters,  Zachary  Green  and  Elizabeth  McGovern — the  group  explored  the 
post-apartheid  climate  of  the  country  through  research  into  families,  film,  political  processes,  community 
organizations  and  HIV/AIDS  policies,  among  other  subjects. 

Each  student  had  a research  topic,  contact  with  individuals  and  organizations,  regular  seminars  and  lectures 
and  a host  family  to  give  them  a feeling  of  daily  life  in  the  country.  Each  day,  they  posted  on  the  Internet  pho- 
tos and  a report  of  their  experiences  for  friends  and  family  back  home.  As  they  progressed  through  their 
itinerary,  the  impact  of  their  experience  became  clear.  Here  are  some  of  the  words  and  images  they  shared. 


Day  1:  The  scenery  surrounding  Cape  Town  was  beautiful.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  first  time  I had  seen  the  disparity  between  the  rich 
white  homes  and  urban  areas  alongside  the  poor  black  shanty- 
towns. The  squalor  that  the  people  live  in  so  close  to  a major  city 
is  amazing;  numerous  little  shacks  made  of  scraps  of  tin  and  what- 
ever else,  one  right  next  to  other.  These  areas  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounding the  city.  — Adam  Lucking,  International  Business.  Research 
Project  : Ramifications  of  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission 

Day  7:  Our  morning  began  with  a very  exciting  guest  speaker. 

Dr.  Rhoda  Kadalia  spoke  to  our  class  for  nearly  two  hours. 
Described  by  Nelson  Mandela  as  "that  troublesome  woman,”  this 
self-described  “cheeky"  former  anthropology  professor  ...  accept- 
ed questions  about  everything  from  amnesty  to  young  women 
leaders.  Although  she  was  thoughtfully  critical  of  many  of  the 
issues  facing  South  Africa,  she  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 


potential  for  the  future.  She  likewise  encouraged  us  to  be 
unafraid  of  a critical  perspective. 

We  focused  on  our  research  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Green,  Lak- 
isha,  Sujit,  and  I had  an  especially  notable  experience  at  the 
Nazareth  House  Children’s  Home.  The  Nazareth  House  takes  in 
children  living  with  HIV/AIDS  who  have  no  one  else  to  take  care 
of  them  and  gives  them  the  most  normal  life  possible.  The  chil- 
dren go  to  school,  play  and  receive  medical  care.  Above  all,  the 
Nazareth  House  stressed  that  the  children  there  were  like  any 
other  children  and  therefore  deserved  the  same  opportunities  to 
enjoy  life.  — Sean  Barry,  Government  and  Politics.  Research  Project: 
HIV/ AIDS  in  South  Africa 
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Day  8:  In  the  late  afternoon  we  got 
q word  that  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 

South  Africa  would  be  dropping  by 
I g IDASA  [where  formal  lectures  were 

I ^ f J held]  to  talk  to  us.  For  Sean,  Robin, 
Adam,  Yael  and  myself,  we  were 
able  to  hear  the  official  U.S.  govern- 
ment position  on  South  Africa,  and  some  very  interesting  personal 
reflections  on  a broad  number  of  topics.  It  was  truly  a unique 
opportunity,  which  seems  to  be  the  theme  for  this  whole  trip.  — 
Sujit  Rathod.  Microbiology  I Government  and  Politics.  Research  Project: 
Political  parties  and  their  voter  strategies 


Learn  details  of  their  South  Africa  experi- 
ence by  reading  the  students'  journal 
entries  in  full  and  viewing  their  pho- 
tographs of  the  trip  at  www. academy. 
umd.edu/education/SouthAfrica 
A sampling  of  the  images  they  captured 
is  shown,  left  to  right,  with  the  students' 
captions:  skyline  view  of  Cape  Town; 
Keisha  and  Thembi  on  Robben  Island 
overlooking  Cape  Town  in  the  back- 
ground; woman  and  child  in  a housing 
co-op;  township  life;  township  woman 
weaving  with  Janelle;  and  Cape  Town 
street  market. 


Day  14:  I had  the  pleasure  of  interviewing  Peter  and  Linda 
Biehl,  as  part  of  my  research  for  my  project  on  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission.  Their  daughter,  Amy,  had  been 
killed  in  1993  while  taking  a friend  home  to  the  township  of 
Guguletu  by  youth  leaving  a PAC  rally  where  the  slogan  was 
“One  Settler,  One  Bullet.”  What  the  youth  did  not  know  was 
that  Amy,  an  American  Fulbright  Scholar,  had  been  working 
diligently  for  their  cause  and  on  the  upcoming  democratic  elec- 
tions ...  I found  it  truly  remarkable  how  they  [the  Biehls]  are 
working  alongside  the  killers  of  their  daughter  in  the  township 
where  she  was  killed,  creating  programs  in  the  community  “to 
help  people  help  themselves.”  I am  ...  looking  forward  to  meet- 
ing one  of  Amy’s  killers,  as  the  Biehls  have  promised  to  intro- 
duce me  to  one  to  interview  for  my  project.  What  an  amazing 
life  experience!  — Adam  Lueking 

Day  15-16  It  has  been  an  enlightening  24  hours  in  the  township 
area  for  me.  The  townships,  like  most  other  poor  communities  in 
the  world,  are  filled  with  good,  friendly  people  who  are  simulta- 
neously victimized  and  given  a bad  name  by  the  actions  of  a few 
thugs  who  know  they  can  take  advantage  of  local  conditions.  I 
hope  I will  get  a chance  to  return  someday  soon  and  help  the 
people  of  the  townships  build  upon  the  strong  communities  they 
have  started  against  great  odds.  Most  importantly,  the  people  of 
Guguletu  and  Nyanga  may  be  materially  poor  but  most  are  very 
rich  spiritually;  there  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  them 
and  I hope  more  people  will  get  a chance  to  hear  their  stories  and 
join  in  township  life.  — Ken  Lifjiton.  Government  and  Politics. 
Research  Project:  The  role  ofNGOs  in  housing 


Day  10:  Close  your  eyes  and  picture  skyscrapers,  nightclubs, 
malls,  lots  of  people,  highways,  houses  and  apartment  buildings. 
What  do  you  think  of?  I think  of  being  home,  but  no,  I am  in 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  Being  here  has  forced  me  to  look  at 
Africa  in  a different  light;  a brighter  light  and  more  "modern" 
light.  Being  here  has  made  me  question  the  way  I look  at  the 
world,  but  also  how  I look  at  myself  . . . For  me  being  seen  as 
"African  American”  in  the  U.S.,  naturally  you  would  think  I 
would  be  seen  as  black  in  South  Africa.  For  some  people  I am,  to 
others  I am  coloured.  Even  though  this  system  of  labeling  is  no 
more,  this  classification  affects  how  everyday  people  treat  and 
interact  with  you.  — Lakisha  Ligbtner,  Individual  Studies.  Research 
Project:  Children  and  racial  reconciliation  after  apartheid 

Day  12:  As  we’re  driving  through  these  townships,  seeing  the 
box  homes,  the  shanties,  the  trash;  as  we  shake  the  people’s  hands, 
introduce  ourselves,  play  with  the  kids,  many  of  my  classmates 
remark  that  this  is  tragic,  that  they  feel  sorry  for  this  place,  sorry 
for  these  people.  And  while  I am  humbled  by  this  experience  as  I 
reflect  on  my  own  blessings,  I feel  neither  sorry  nor  sad  when  I 
look  into  the  eyes  of  the  people  here.  When  I look  into  their  eyes, 
study  their  faces,  I do  not  see  tragedy.  Rather,  I see  resilience,  I see 
strength,  I see  the  power  of  inner  resources  and  a renewing  self- 
determination.  — Thembi  Scott,  Afro  American  Studies/Public  Policy. 
Research  Project:  Role  of  artists  in  oppressed  communities 


Day  16:  J une  16th  is  a national  public  holiday.  Youth  Day.  The 
day  is  meant  to  commemorate  the  Soweto  Uprising  on  June  16, 
1976  ...  We  headed  to  Lotus  River,  a gang-infested  township  of 
coloured  residents  (the  apartheid  classification  for  those  of  mixed 
descent)  where  violence  and  poverty  afflict  youth  aiming  for  daily 
survival.  At  the  town’s  recreation  center. . .a  band  of  young  for- 
mer gang  members,  Tuff  E Nutf,  sang  of  the  need  for  youth  to 
stay  motivated  and  on  the  right  path.  The  sons  and  daughters  of 
Lotus  River  are  fighting  to  survive  in  a community  plagued  with 
...  the  risks  of  living  in  a crime-ridden  world,  where  AIDS  kills 
siblings,  cousins  and  friends,  and  fear  strikes  the  hearts  of  young 
children  walking  to  a school  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  fences. 

As  the  youth  of  Lotus  River  celebrated  Youth  Day  with  songs, 
dances  and  games,  my  eyes  took  in  a nation  in  which  the  struggle 
continues.  — Yael  Zaka  't,  History/ Afro  American  Studies.  Research 
Project:  Youth  participation  in  social  change. 

Day  23:  Spending  time  in  South  Africa  has  been  an  eye  opening 
experience  for  this  ignorant  American.  I have  learned  so  much,  it 
is  as  though  I have  been  exposed  to  a new  planet. . . I am  anxious 
to  go  home  share  my  experiences  and  start  to  get  more  involved 
with  my  own  family  and  community.  Above  all  this  trip  has 
rekindled  a spirit  of  challenge  and  change  for  which  I am  espe- 
cially grateful.  — Noelle  Stary.  International  Business.  Research  Pro- 
ject: Women  and  leadership  in  South  Africa.  KH2H 
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With  the  fall  football  season  now  in  high  gear,  it  seems  only  fitting  to  open  this  visual 
essay  with  a glimpse  of  our  Terps  in  practice,  guided  by  offensive  coordinator  Bob 
Heffner.  Each  win  gives  fans  a thrill;  each  loss  offers  both  heartbreak  and  a challenge  for 
players  to  strive  for  personal  best  the  next  time  they  take  to  the  field. 
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the  leader 


They  are  known  by  an  array  of 
titles.  Coach,  teacher,  director, 
guide,  mentor,  to  name  a few. 
Each  day  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  these  individuals  are 
the  visible  signs  of  those  who  lead 
and— perhaps,  more  importantly 
— those  individuals  who  follow 
their  lead.  Often  leadership  takes 
the  form  of  a behind-the-scene 
presence  that  prepares  others  to 
bask  in  the  limelight  or  to  take 
the  risk  of  failure. 


leading  by  example 

The  Center  for  Young  Children  is 
a year-round  resource  for  the 
College  of  Education.  It  is  a training, 
testing  and  teaching  facility  as  well 
as  a first-rate  child  care  program  for 
faculty  and  staff  During  the  center’s 
summer  camps,  children  share  the 
day  with  other  3-  to  5-year-olds.  Here, 
a group  of  4-year -olds  gaze  in  rapt 
attention  as  they  listen  to  Anouk 
VanRyckeghem  read  them  a tale. 


beyond  the  blue 

Every  Thursday,  the  men  and  women  in  the  university’s 
Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  Program,  better  known 
by  its  AFROTC  acronym,  gather  for  a 7 a.m.  ceremonial 
reveille  followed  by  precision  drills  in  the  Armory.  It’s 
part  of  the  Leadership  Laboratory  experience.  Of  the  150 
students  in  the  program,  23  graduate  each  year  with  both 
a bachelor’s  degree  and  a commission  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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lending  a professional  hand 

Choreographer  and  visiting  artist  Gesel  Mason 
(far  right)  meets  with  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dance’s  new  practice  space  in  the  Clarice 
Smith  Performing  Arts  Center  at  Maryland.  The 
resulting  collaboration  is  as  energizing  to  the  chore- 
ographer as  to  the  performers  she  leads.  The  stu- 
dents performed  Mason’s  new  work,  “ Wonderment 
with  music  by  Stevie  Wonder  and  others,  in  early 
November  at  Tawes  Theatre.  It  is  part  of  a larger 
work,  ‘‘Wonder  Years,”  which  will  have  its  premier 
as  part  of  a Mason/Rhynes  Productions  concert  at 
Dance  Place,  D.C.,  in  February. 


leading  the  parade 

The  250  members  of  the  “Mighty  Sound  of  Maryland”  line  up  for 
practice  on  the  Chapel  Fields  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  afternoon.  From  atop  “the  lift”  some  40-feet  in  the  air,  Rich- 
mond Sparks,  director  of  the  Maryland  Bands,  signals  their  move- 
ments along  the  chalk-lined  field  as  they  form  the  “ Block  M,”  a famil- 
iar staple  of  each  pre-game  show  at  Byrd  Stadium.  An  even  bigger 
venue  lies  ahead — Manhattan  and  the  millions  of  TV  viewers — as  the 
band  leads  the  Macy’s  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade  this  year. 


Masters  at  walking  backwards  while  answering  myr- 
iad questions  about  campus  life  and  lore,  the  100 
student  ambassadors  in  the  Maryland  Images  program 
are  leaders  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  They’re  top- 
notch  students  who  have  completed  a rigorous  applica- 
tion process  that  includes  group  and  individual  inter- 
views as  well  as  mock  scenarios. 
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Story  by  Lisa  Gregory 

Photography  by  John  T.  Consoli  and  Scott  Suchman 


To  hear  Kesha 
Robertson  tell  it, 
the  odds  weren’t 
much  in  her  favor 
right  from  the 
start.  “I’m  the 
first  person  from 
my  family  to  get  a 
college  education, 
and  the  first 
female,”  she  says. 
“And  there  were 
many  people 
along  the  way 


As  one  of  only  a couple  of  African  American  students 
in  many  of  her  honors  classes  in  high  school,  Robert- 
son remembers  being  questioned  when  she  turned  in 
a well-written  paper  or  made  a high  grade  on  a test. 

“I  remember  walking  into  a class  the  first  day  of 
school  and  being  asked  by  the  teacher,  “Are  you  sure 
you  belong  here?’  It  made  me  all  the  more  deter- 
mined to  excel.  Coming  from  a low-income  neigh- 
borhood, I wasn’t  expected  to  make  it.  I really  wanted 
all  those  A pluses.” 

Today,  as  a senior  at  the  university  majoring  in 
government  and  political  science,  she  is  not  only 
making  it,  but  in  many  cases  leading  the  way  for  oth- 
ers. As  she  puts  it,  “I  want  to  leave  my  mark  here.” 

She  has  already  chalked  up  lots  of  memorable 
accomplishments.  A top  student,  Robertson  is  a 
member  of  the  Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society 
and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  and  is  a National  Colle- 
giate Scholar  and  Megan  Price  Scholarship  recipient. 
She  has  also  been  active  in  the  NAACP  chapter  on 
campus,  an  advisory  board  member  and  volunteer  for 
the  Nyumburu  Cultural  Center,  a teaching  assistant, 
a Black  Student  Union  Big  Sister  and  president  of  her 
sorority,  Delta  Sigma  Theta. 

It  is  in  her  role  as  a resident  assistant,  however, 
that  Robertson  has  satisfied  her  desire  to  help  others 
succeed.  Resident  assistants,  or  RAs,  are  a first 
resource  for  students  in  the  residence  halls  on  cam- 
pus, and  also  the  rule-keeping  role  models  for  their 
peers.  When  she  applied  for  an  RA  position  at  the 
end  of  her  sophomore  year,  Robertson  knew  that  she 
wanted  to  work  with  freshmen  students.  “With  the 
freshmen  you  have  the  opportunity  to  make  more  of 
an  impact,  “ she  says. 


who  believed  I 
couldn’t  do  it.” 


resident  Assistant 
RigorousAdvocate 
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As  an  KA  you  are  working  with 
anywhere  from  35  to  65  people,”  says 
Laura  Tomb,  coordinator  for  human 
resources  in  the  Department  of  Resident 
Life.  “And  you  must  bridge  this  gap  of 
being  their  peer,  a leader  on  the  floor,  a 
role  model  and  a friend.”  The  demands 
can  be  great,  but  for  those  ready  to  meet 
the  challenge,  being  an  RA  is  an  excellent 
student  leadership  opportunity.  Tombs 
adds,  “It  gives  a student  the  opportunity 
to  develop  organizational  skills,  interper- 
sonal skills,  as  well  as  experience  in  con- 
flict mediation  and  crisis  management.” 

Robertson  puts  it  a little  more  simply, 
“I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
stayed  in  school.” 

She  is  well  suited  to  the  role  of  RA, 
according  to  Dawna  Horton,  now  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  elementary  educa- 
tion and  a resident  on  Robertson’s  floor 
last  year.  An  RA  has  to  be  responsive  to 
the  personal  needs  of  the  students  in  her 
care  and  be  able  to  shape  an  environment 
that  supports  academic  and  personal 
development. 

“She  made  herself  available  to  us,”  says 


Horton.  “Sometimes  it  was  only  five  min- 
utes of  sitting  in  the  hallway  talking  and 
giving  us  advice  or  sharing  something 
with  us.  She  made  us  feel  part  of  her  life. 
And,  that  made  it  easier  for  us  to  open  up 
to  her  and  tell  her  things  about  our- 
selves.” 

"When  you  get  on  this  campus,”  Hor- 
ton continues,  "you  don’t  know  anything. 
You  have  to  find  out  where  your  classes 
are  and  how  long  it  will  take  you  to  get 
there.  Kesha  was  real  helpful  with  things 
like  that.  She  often  told  us,  ‘Don’t  push 
yourself  too  hard,  but  don’t  be  too  lax 
either.  Remember,  this  is  the  first  year  of 
your  future.’” 

• • • 

A deeply  spiritual  young  woman  who 
enjoys  writing  poetry,  Robertson  under- 
stands all  too  well  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion. “I  came  to  college  on  a different 
page  than  many  students,”  she  says.  “I 
know  I am  blessed  to  even  be  at  school.” 

One  of  a family  of  eight  children, 
Robertson  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C., 


but  spent  most  of  her  growing-up  years  in 
Florida,  returning  to  this  area  her  senior 
year  in  high  school.  "My  mother  always 
stressed  education,”  she  says.  “It  was  very 
important  that  we  do  well  in  school."  And 
she  was  an  eager  student.  But  while  she 
was  still  in  elementary  school,  her  mother 
was  incarcerated  and  in  some  respects 
Robertson’s  life  changed  forever.  She 
could  have  lost  her  way,  but  didn’t.  "I  had 
to  grow  up  a lot  faster,”  she  says.  She  and 
her  siblings  turned  to  each  other  more 
than  ever  for  support.  “I  like  to  say  that  I 
have  five  heroes,”  she  laughs,  referring  to 
her  five  older  brothers.  “Five  role  models.” 
She  stayed  focused  on  school,  and  ran 
track  and  played  basketball.  “I  knew  I 
wanted  a better  life,”  she  says.  “And  the 
way  to  a better  life  was  college.” 

Her  two  oldest  brothers,  who  are 
twins,  attempted  to  go  to  college,  but 
they  ended  up  back  home.  “They  couldn’t 
afford  it,”  says  Robertson.  “They  came 
home  and  took  care  of  the  rest  of  us.”  She 
was  expected  to  get  farther.  “My  two  old- 
est brothers  expected  me  to  go  to  college. 

I was  told  ‘you  will  be  successful.'  There 
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is  no  room  for  failure.  And  once  I got  to 
college  and  was  doing  well,  they  were 
that  much  prouder  of  me.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I don’t  know  who  will  be  prouder  on 
my  graduation  day — my  brothers  or  me.” 
She  doesn't  intend  to  be  the  last  of  her 
family  to  receive  a college  education. 
Robertson’s  little  brother  was  a constant 
presence  on  campus  last  year.  “There  is 
this  temptation,  especially  lor  someone  so 
young,  to  get  into  trouble,”  says  Robert- 
son. “I  wanted  him  to  know  that  there 
was  more  to  life.  He  couldn’t  see  himself 


his  teachers  this,  too.  And,  his  grades  have 
improved.  He’s  proud  of  what  he’s  accom- 
plishing.” 

In  many  respects  he  is  not  so  different 
from  the  first-year  residents  on  Robert- 
son’s floor.  This  fact  is  not  lost  on  her.  "I 
want  to  be  here,  because  I think  I can 
help,”  she  says.  “This  experience  has 
helped  me  develop  as  a leader,  a student 
and  a woman.” 

• • • 


where — in  class  and  among  friends.  Some 
people  only  see  real  leadership  as  being 
president  of  the  Student  Government 
Association.  But,  we’re  looking  for  people 
willing  to  step  up  in  every  arena  and  take 
a role  model  position.” 

Tomb  must  also  identify  students  who 
can  thrive  in  an  environment  of  diversity. 
“We’re  a very  diverse  campus.  We’re  look- 
ing for  people  who  do  not  shy  away  from 
different  experiences  and  who  can  relate  to 
everyone  they  come  across.” 

Being  an  RA  for  a floor  of  mostly  first- 


“I  want  to  be  here,  because  I think 

I can  help,”  she  says.  “This  experience  has  helped  me 
develop  as  a leader,  a student  and  a woman.” 


going  to  college.  But,  I said,  ‘yes  you  can.’ 
And,  I bring  him  to  school  so  that  he  can 
see  that  it  is  a possibility.” 

In  fact,  her  younger  brother,  Turner, 
who  stands  much  taller  than  his  older  sis- 
ter, was  her  escort  during  the  Miss  Black 
Unity  Pageant  last  year.  “He  may  be 
younger,  but  no  way  he  is  smaller,"  she 
laughs. 

Her  influence  is  working.  According  to 
Robertson,  Turner,  now  18,  is  finally  talk- 
ing about  coming  to  college  himself.  "My 
mother  always  tells  me  that  after  one  of 
his  visits  with  me,  he  comes  home  talking 
about  how  much  he  admires  me.  How  he 
wants  to  be  like  his  big  sister.  He’s  telling 


RA  positions  are  much  sought  after  by  stu- 
dents, not  least  because  they  provide  free 
room  and  board.  Of  the  300  to  350  who 
apply  for  the  position  yearly,  only  a 100  or 
so  are  chosen.  The  rigorous  selection  pro- 
cess for  becoming  an  RA  includes  not  only 
submitting  an  application,  but  also  pro- 
viding two  references.  Applicants  are 
required  to  write  two  essays,  one  on  the 
topic  of  being  a peer  leader.  Finally,  they 
undergo  an  in-depth  interview  process. 

The  essays  themselves  are  often  very 
revealing.  “We  can  get  a sense  from  what 
people  have  written  what  it  means  to 
them  to  be  a leader,”  says  Tomb.  “After 
all,  leadership  opportunities  are  every- 


year  students  presents  its  own  challenges. 
On  the  one  hand  freshmen  are  very  enthu- 
siastic, eager  to  meet  others  and  plunge 
into  college  life,  but  many  struggle  with 
adjusting  to  classes,  instructors,  and  being 
away  from  home.  “Technically,  you’re 
working  20  hours  a week,”  says  Tim 
Lempfert,  the  resident  director  for  Elkton 
Hall  last  year  and  Robertson’s  supervisor. 
“But,  realistically,  you’re  not  punching  a 
time  clock.  When  a student  has  a crisis, 
they  are  going  to  come  to  you  day  or 
night.  You  become  Kesha  the  RA,  not 
Kesha  Robertson." 

• • • 
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Robertson  remembers  her  own  experience 
as  a first-year  student  very  well.  By  the 
time  she  was  a senior  in  high  school,  she 
had  returned  to  the  area  from  Florida. 
Graduation  from  high  school  was  stress- 
ful— not  all  of  her  credits  had  trans- 
ferred— bur  she  was  intent  on  her  goal. 
The  University  of  Maryland  was  her  only 
real  choice.  "I  sent  in  my  application  the 
night  before  the  deadline,”  she  says.  She 
was  accepted  and  offered  a full  financial 
package.  “I  just  remember  thinking  that  I 
was  blessed,”  says  Robertson.  “Everything 


ing  with.  All  of  them  were  older  students 
and  exceptional  leaders.  I saw  them  and 
thought  'this  is  going  to  be  me  my  junior 
or  senior  year.'" 

“When  you  begin  college  it’s  impor- 
tant to  find  out  early  who  you  are  and 
define  your  purpose,  that  way  you  can  be 
successful  in  college  and  beyond,”  says 
Robertson.  "As  an  RA,  I wanted  to  help 
ease  the  transition  to  college.  I wanted 
freshmen  to  know  that  I had  been  there 
too.  One  of  the  reasons  I wanted  to 
become  an  RA  was  because  I wanted 


gested  that  I do  some  research  into  it 
myself  in  order  to  better  understand  it." 

For  Horton,  Robinson  proved  to  be  an 
oasis  of  friendship.  Her  sister’s  crisis 
passed,  but  she  was  drawn  all  the  closer  to 
the  woman  she  refers  to  as  a “big  sister.” 
Robertson  delighted  in  the  bond.  “She’d 
follow  me  around  everywhere  I went,” 
chuckles  Robertson.  “I'd  be  heading  out 
of  my  room,  and  she’d  see  me  and  yell, 
'Where  are  you  going?  Wait  a minute, 

I’m  coming  too!  ” 

And,  when  Horton’s  own  schedule 


“I  think  to  be  an  effective  RA  takes 

dedication,  friendliness,  responsibility, 
sensitivity,  organization  and  leadership,”  says  Smith. 


seemed  to  fall  into  place  and  happened 
rather  easily.  That  meant  a lot  to  me  and 
took  a lot  of  stress  off  of  me.” 

During  her  first  year,  she  found  her 
own  mentor,  the  assistant  director  of  ori- 
entation. “She  was  a perfectionist,” 
remembers  Robertson.  “And,  she  pushed 
me  to  be  the  best  that  I could  be.  She  was 
there  for  me,  giving  me  advice,  helping 
me  find  my  own  way.” 

That  first  year,  Robertson  participated 
in  an  extended  orientation  class  for  first- 
year  students  and  was  asked  to  become  an 
orientation  advisor,  one  of  only  two  fresh- 
men on  the  staff.  “The  experience  pushed 
me  to  work  harder,"  she  says.  "I  remember 
looking  at  the  other  students  I was  work- 


minority  students  to  see  a face  that  looked 
like  theirs.” 

Her  busy  schedule  at  times  made  her 
doubt  whether  she  was  being  effective  as 
an  RA.  "I  was  so  worried  that  the  resi- 
dents weren’t  getting  the  whole  me,”  she 
says.  Her  residents,  however,  beg  to  differ. 
“Sure,  she  was  busy,”  says  Horton.  "But 
she  was  there  for  us.” 

Horton  turned  to  Robertson  when  her 
older  sister  developed  a potentially  serious 
health  problem.  “I  went  and  talked  with 
her,  and  she  didn't  just  say,  ‘It’ll  be  okay.’ 
She  really  listened  to  me.  Then  she  told 
me  that  this  type  of  illness  was  very  com- 
mon in  African  American  women,  that 
she  herself  had  gone  through  it.  She  sug- 


begin  to  fill  to  the  brim  with  activities,  it 
was  Robertson  who  made  sure  that  she 
was  not  over-extended  her  first  year, 
knowing  too  well  how  easily  that  could 
happen. 

“She  really  helped  with  our  transition 
to  college,”  says  Patrick  Smith,  an  English 
major  and  also  a resident  on  Robinson’s 
floor  last  year.  “Kesha’s  leadership  skills 
are  very  unique.  She  showed  us  ways  to 
get  involved  and  then  she  volunteered  to 
go  with  us. 

"I  think  to  be  an  effective  RA  takes 
dedication,  friendliness,  responsibility, 
sensitivity,  organization  and  leadership,” 
says  Smith.  "Kesha  shows  all  of  these 
skills  even  when  she  technically  is  not  on 
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duty.  We  even  talked  about  things  over 
the  summer."  Smith  describes  Robertson’s 
program  to  help  freshmen  and  other  resi- 
dents with  study  habits  and  priorities, 
organization  and  planning  skills.  “She  pri- 
vately talked  with  the  entire  group  of 
freshmen  on  our  floor  to  make  sure  our 
college  experience  was  going  well.  And  if 
it  wasn’t,  she  looked  for  ways  to  inspire  us 
or  help  us  make  it  better.  “ 

He  points  to  a serious  roommate  prob- 
lem between  two  young  women  as  an 
example.  “The  only  answer  was  to  find 
new  roommates,”  says  Smith.  Coinciden- 
tally, the  same  problem  had  cropped  up 
on  another  floor  in  the  building.  Robert- 
son’s solution  was  to  bring  the  four  young 
women  together  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems. She  encouraged  them  to  forgive 

Ieach  other— and  then  switch  roommates. 
"The  situation  worked  for  the  better,” 
Smith  says. 

The  students  on  Robertson’s  floor 
learned  to  respond  in  kind.  Robertson 
fondly  remembers  coming  home  late  one 
night,  exhausted  by  her  many  obligations, 
falling  into  bed  and  immediately  going  to 
sleep,  still  dressed  from  the  day,  her  door 
open  with  the  keys  in  the  lock  and  the 


lights  on.  One  of  her  residents  tiptoed  in, 
pulled  the  covers  over  her,  turned  out  her 
lights  and  closed  her  door.  "That  meant  a 
lot,”  she  says.  “My  residents  were  taking 
care  of  me.” 

• • • 

After  graduating  next  spring,  Robertson, 
who  spent  the  past  summer  working  as  an 
RA  for  the  university’s  Intensive  Educa- 
tion Development  Program,  plans  to  go 
on  to  graduate  school  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. For  a while  she  considered  law 
school,  but  now  has  decided  against  that. 
“I  want  to  be  more  involved  in  a hands-on 
way  working  with  young  people,”  she 
says.  She  will  be  pursuing  a graduate 
research  program  that  covers  her  interests 
in  urban  studies,  community  planning, 
criminology,  public  affairs  and  sociology. 

Her  change  of  mind  regarding  her 
career  was  further  influenced  last  year 
when  her  sorority  organized  an  essay  con- 
test for  a local  elementary  school.  She 
describes  the  event  as  the  most  rewarding 
moment  of  her  time  at  Maryland.  “The 
prize  was  a free  Thanksgiving  dinner — 
ham,  turkey,  yams,  the  works.  The  little 


boy  who  won  had  just  lost  both  his  father 
and  mother.  They  had  both  died.  Yet,  he 
was  so  excited  about  winning  this  contest. 
I saw  such  strength  and  energy  in  him.  I 
saw  myself  in  him. ..in  his  face,”  she  says. 

“I’m  especially  interested  in  working 
with  young  people  who  are  living  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods.  I want  to  help 
them  stay  out  of  trouble  and  out  of  jail 
and  make  sure  they  understand  that 
there's  something  beyond  the  ghetto  or 
the  projects,”  she  says.  “I  have  had  people 
around  me  make  comments  about  people 
on  welfare.  And  when  I respond  that  those 
people  are  me,  they  say,  'Oh,  no,  Kesha, 
you’re  different.’  But,  I'm  not.  It  just  goes 
to  show  how,  given  a dream,  you  can 
change  your  life.” 

This  fall,  Robertson  will  be  again 
working  as  an  RA  on  a floor  of  mostly 
first-year  students.  Her  friend  Dawna 
Horton  will  be  joining  her  as  an  RA, 
offering  her  own  kind  of  guidance  and 
leadership,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  time 
spent  with  her  “big  sister.”  For  those  first- 
year  students  who  have  yet  to  meet  Kesha 
Robertson,  Horton  has  this  advice,  "Learn 
from  her.  She’s  an  asset.” 

And  a natural  born  leader. 
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Cosmic  X-Rays  Contradict  Theory 


REAPING  THE  REWARDS 
OF  INVENTIVENESS 


Most  of  us  think  of  X-rays  as  a way  of  revealing  invisible  aspects  of  our 
bodies — like  whether  our  throbbing  and  recently  stubbed  big  toe  is 
broken.  To  astronomers  Andrew  Wilson  and  Andrew  Young,  X-rays 


provide  a way  to  reveal  invisible,  and  some- 
times unexpected,  things  in  our  universe.  Using 
NASA's  Chandra  X-ray  Observatory,  Wilson, 
Young  and  colleague  Patrick  Shopbell  recently 
discovered  a spectacular,  luminous,  and  surpris- 
ingly narrow  spike  of  X-rays  that  stretches 
some  800,000  light  years  through  space,  a dis- 
tance eight  times  the  diameter  of  our  Milky 
Way  galaxy. 

“Both  the  brightness  and  the  spectrum  of 
the  X-rays  in  this  spike  are  very  different  from 
what  theory  predicts,”  says  Wilson.  “These 
Chandra  observations  are  telling  us  that  some- 
thing out  there  is  producing  many  more  high 
energy  particles  than  we  had  expected." 

Wilson  and  his  colleagues  say  the  finding 

appears  to  shed 
new  light 


on  the  ability  of  shockwaves  to  generate  high 
energy  particles  and  may  also  provide  a small 
clue  to  one  of  astronomy’s  great  mysteries,  the 
origin  of  cosmic  rays.  Cosmic  rays  are  invisible, 
extremely  high  energy  particles  that  constantly 
bombard  the  earth  from  outer  space,  but  where 
they  come  from  and  how  they  are  produced 
remains  unknown. 

One  proposed  source  for  cosmic  rays  is  radio 
galaxies  and,  according  to  Wilson,  the  new 
finding  adds  some  support  to  this  hypothesis. 
The  X-ray  spike  discovered  by  the  researchers 
originates  near  a giant  black  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  radio  galaxy  Pictor  A and  represents  X- 
rays  emitted  from  a jet  of  particles  in  a magnet- 
ic field.  This  jet  has  already  streaked  across  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  light  years  of  space;  a 
brilliant  X-ray  hot  spot  appears  to  mark  the 
head  of  the  jet  as  it  shoots  forward. 

Wilson  and  Young  say  that  one  possible 
explanation  of  how  the  X-rays  are  produced  is 
that  shock  waves  along  the  side  and  head  of  the 
particle  jet  are  accelerating  electrons  and  possibly 
protons  to  speeds  close  to  that  of  light.  In  the 
process  the  electrons  are  boosted  to  energies  as 
high  as  100  million  times  their  own  rest 
mass  energy.  These  electrons  lose  this  energy 
rapidly,  producing  X-rays. 

The  jet  is  thought  to  be  produced  by 
the  extreme  electromagnetic  forces  of  the 
black  hole,  which  sucks  in  magnetized  gas 
much  like  a giant  whirlpool  sucks  in  water. 
Electromagnetic  forces  can  cause  a small 
amount  of  the  material  to  be  ejected  away  at 
extremely  high  speeds.  — LT 


Chandra  observations  reveal  magnetic  fields,  spun 
out  along  with  gas  particles,  that  extend  over  vast 
distances.  These  may  also  provide  a small  clue  to  the 
origin  of  cosmic  rays. 


It  was  a record-breaking  year 
at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Office  of  Technology 
Commercialization  as  an  all- 
time  high  of  113  inventions 
were  disclosed  by  faculty,  staff 
and  students  in  1999-  Rang- 
ing from  the  latest  wireless 
communications  technologies 
to  a new,  more  comfortable 
mammography  compression 
unit,  these  inventions  and 
research  discoveries  could 
include  the  next  biotech 
breakthrough,  the  high-tech 
product  or  service  of  the 
future  or  even  the  base  tech- 
nology for  a new  university 
start-up  company. 

Earlier  this  year,  three  of 
the  113  inventions  were  select- 
ed by  an  independent  panel, 
on  the  basis  of  creativity,  nov- 
elty and  potential  overall  bene- 
fit to  society,  as  the  university's 
Inventions  of  the  Year.  Here’s  a 
closer  look: 

LIFE  SCIENCES 

Carol  Pontzer,  an  assistant 
professor;  Lynnette  Shorts,  a 
graduate  student  researcher; 
and  Christina  Dancz,  an 
undergraduate  student 
researcher,  in  the  Department 
of  Cell  Biology  and  Molecular 
Genetics,  have  produced  a 
novel  mutant  of  the  protein 
Interferon  Tau  (IFN-t)  that 
has  great  therapeutic  implica- 
tions for  various  cancers, 
leukemia,  hepatitis  B and  C, 
and  for  autoimmune  diseases 
such  as  multiple  sclerosis. 

Interferons — a group  of 
proteins  that  possess  potent 
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antiviral  effects — are  naturally 
produced  in  the  human  body 
to  defend  healthy  cells.  Inter- 
feron alpha  (IFN-a)  is  already 
FDA-approved  to  treat  Kar- 
posi’s  sarcoma,  hairy  cell 
leukemia,  venereal  warts  and 
chronic  hepatitis  B and  C.  But 
the  treatments  are  constrained 
because  IFN-a  is  toxic,  pro- 
ducing severe  side  effects. 

Experimenting  with  other 
natural  interferons,  Pontzer 
and  her  research  team  devel- 
oped a number  of  novel 
mutants  of  Interferon  Tau,  a 
protein  derived  from  rumi- 
nants like  cows,  sheep  and 
goats.  The  mutations  of  the 
protein  have  an  even  greater 
antiproliferative  effect  than 
the  native  Interferon  Tau  and 
increased  anti-tumor  activity 
compared  to  current  interferon 
therapies,  without  the  toxic 
side  effects. 

The  patent-pending  Inter- 
feron Tau  mutants  were 
recently  exclusively  optioned 
to  Dovetail  Technologies  Inc., 
a biotech  start-up  company  in 
Maryland's  Technology 
Advancement  Program.  Dove- 
tail Technologies  plans  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  research  into 
a new,  non-toxic  treatment  for 
hepatitis  C and  as  a possible 
therapy  for  cancers. 

INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

Promising  increased  capability 
and  productivity,  high  data- 
transfer  rates  and  lower  costs, 
optical  wireless  technologies 
have  changed  the  way  data  is 
transferred  across  communica- 
tions systems. 

Optical  wireless  systems 
are  line-of-sight  optical  com- 


munications links 
that  use  high-speed 
lasers  to  transmit 
data.  A significant 
problem  of  these  sys- 
tems is  that  unpre- 
dictable fading  often 
occurs  as  the  laser 
beam  passes  from  the 
transmitter  to  the 
receiver.  This  hap- 
pens because  atmo- 
spheric turbulence — 
variations  in  the 
density  of  air  due  to 
heat  transfer — causes 
fluctuations,  which 
distort  the  signal 
intensities  and  cause 
the  laser  signals  to 
fade,  resulting  in 
interrupted  or  corrupted  data. 

Chris  Davis,  a professor  in 
the  Department  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering, 
has  developed  a possible  solu- 
tion— a delayed  diversity 
communications  scheme  that 
uses  error-correcting  codes  of 
polarization  and  wavelength 
diversity  sent  over  the  chan- 
nels to  improve  performance. 
The  method  involves  running 
the  same  signal  simultaneous- 
ly over  two  channels,  with 
one  entering  a storage  buffer 
at  the  transmitter  end  where 
it  is  delayed  a few  millisec- 
onds and  the  other  entering  a 
storage  buffer  at  the  receiving 
end  with  an  equal  delay.  The 
signals  are  then  united  into 
one  stream,  effectively  reduc- 
ing fading  during  data  trans- 
mission. 

The  patent-pending 
delayed  diversity  method  has 
many  applications  and  can  be 
used  in  short-range,  high- 


data-rate  links  for  local  area 
networks;  to  bridge  gaps  in 
ground-based  networks;  and 
in  ground-to-satellite  links  for 
global  communications. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Maria  Linnik,  a graduate  stu- 
dent researcher,  and  Aristos 
Christou,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Materials  and  Nuclear 
Engineering,  have  created  a 
fast-switching  modulator 
device  that  could  improve  the 
speed  and  capacity  of  modern 
fiber-optic  communications 
systems. 

The  tiny  device — a PLZT 
spatial  phase  modulator — uses 
a single  PLZT  (lanthanum- 
modified  lead  zirconate 
titanate)  thin  film  with  unique 
electro-optic  properties  to 
enhance  the  modulator’s  polar- 
izing capacity  and  its  ability  to 
emit,  sense,  modulate  and 
transmit  light. 

The  patent-pending  PLZT 


Chris  Davis  uses  high  speed  lasers 
for  optical  wireless  communication 

spatial  phase  modulator  per- 
forms better  than  the  ceramic 
PLZT  bulk  optical  devices 
that  are  currently  used  in 
these  systems  because  of  its 
fast  switching  response,  good 
thermal  stability  and  ability  to 
operate  at  lower  voltages. 

PLZT  devices  are  critical 
components  of  many  fiber- 
optic communications  sys- 
tems, including  parts  of  the 
Internet,  cable  television 
transmission  and  defense  radar 
networks.  They  also  have 
applications  in  steering  or 
switching  devices  in  fiber 
optic  interconnecting  (such  as 
devices  that  open  or  close  cir- 
cuits to  form  a transmission 
path  between  local  area  net- 
works) and  display  and  optical 
processing  systems  (high  defi- 
nition and  resolution  display 
units  like  televisions).  — MM 
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HOW  YOUNG  MINDS  FORM 
BOUNDARIES 


Ask  a young  child  if  it  is  okay 
to  exclude  someone  from 
group  play;  most  will  likely 
respond:  “No,  it  is  wrong  to 
keep  someone  out  of  a group." 
Then  ask  if  a boy  can  join  an 
all-girl  ballet  group;  the 
response  this  time  may  be 
quite  different. 

Research  by  Melanie  Killen, 
professor  of  human  develop- 
ment, examines  how  gender 
and  racial  stereotypes  affect  the 
moral  decision-making  pro- 
cesses of  young  children  and 
adolescents.  "We  are  looking  at 
the  social-cognitive  process  of 
how  children  coordinate  their 
strong  sense  of  fairness  and 
morality  with  the  stereotypes 
they  develop  about  groups," 
says  Killen,  who  is  associate 
director  of  the  university’s  Cen- 
ter for  Children,  Relationships 
and  Culture. 

Most  children  have  a strong 
sense  of  fairness  and  justice 
developed  through  peer  inter- 
actions early  on,  Killen  says. 
“They  learn  at  a young  age 
that  if  you  don't  share,  you 


Children  develop  a sense  of  fair- 
ness through  peer  interactions, 
and  form  stereotypes  based  on 
group  norms  and  expectations. 


either  get  left  out  of  play,  or  it 
causes  other  problems.”  Chil- 
dren also  begin  to  develop 
stereotypes — not  so  much  by 
learning  them  from  their  par- 
ents, but  through  their  own 
social  experiences  in  trying  to 
understand  how  groups  func- 
tion. Killen  observes  that  chil- 
dren's judgments  about  group 
functioning  are  not  always 
negative,  that  there  is  a posi- 
tive dimension  to  children’s 
understanding  of  group  norms 
and  social  expectations.  The 
judgments  become  nega- 
tive, she  says,  when  stereo- 
types are  used  to  make 


exclusion  based  solely  on 
group  membership. 

This  past  summer,  Killen 
and  colleague  Nathan  Fox, 
professor  of  human  develop- 
ment and  noted  authority  on 
early  childhood  temperament, 
submitted  research  findings 
describing  the  relation 
between  moral  decision-mak- 
ing and  cultural  stereotypes. 
Rather  than  race  or  gender, 
the  project  focused  on  cultural 
stereotypes  that  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  children  use  when 
making  morally  relevant  deci- 
sions in  peer  play  activities. 

The  Maryland  researchers 
joined  a team  of  nine  interna- 
tional child  development  spe- 
cialists for  an  intervention 
study  conducted  in  collabora- 
tion with  Sesame  Workshop, 
producers  of  the  popular 
“Sesame  Street"  television 
show.  An  adaptation  of 
Sesame  Street  began  airing 
throughout  Israel  and 
parts  of  the 


morally  relevant 
decisions  such  as 
inclusion  or 


..L 


Palestinian  Autonomous 
Region  two  years  ago.  Called 
“Rechov  Sumsum/Shara’a  Sim- 
sim,”  it  features  Muppet-like 
characters  who  enlighten 
young  children — in  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic — with 
traditional  Sesame  Street  top- 
ics like  colors,  letters,  num- 
bers and  vocabulary.  But  the 
furry  characters  representing 
each  culture  lead  separate  lives 
on  neighboring  streets,  and 
when  they  do  meet,  it  is  usu- 
ally by  invitation,  in 
“crossover"  segments  where 
cast  members  from  each  street 
visit  the  other.  These  crossover 
skits  help  to  reverse  children's 
stereotypes  in  a region  where 
each  side  is  normally  very 
wary  of  the  other. 

Killen  and  Fox,  along  with 
pediatrician  and  developmen- 
tal psychologist  Lewis  Leavitt 
from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, developed  extensive 
interviews  and  analyzed  the 
responses  from  600  Jewish, 
Arab  and  Palestinian  children 
who  viewed  the  programming. 
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“It  [the  television  broadcast] 
was  a success  because  it 
focused  on  positive  peer  inter- 
actions and  emphasized  com- 
mon ground,”  says  Killen. 

She  relates  how  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  children  could  see 
each  other  eat  traditional  eth- 
nic dishes  like  falafel  and 
hummus,  and  they  also  could 
learn  to  count  in  each  other’s 
language.  “We  found  that 
children  who  watched  the 
show — even  for  just  a few 
months — showed  a greater 
mutual  respect  and  tolerance 
for  each  other’s  culture."  — TV 


ZOOMING  AHEAD 

Personal  computers  today  are 
really  fast — significantly  faster 
and  more  powerful  than  early 
computing  wonders  like  the 
Commodore  64  and  Apple  II. 
Researchers  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  are  all  for  bigger 
and  faster  computers  . . . but 
some  have  paused  to  throw  in 
a caveat.  "We  solve  technical 
problems,  just  as  traditional 
computer  science  specialists 
do,”  says  Ben  Bederson,  assis- 
tant professor  and  the  new 
director  of  the  university’s 
Human  Computer  Interaction 
Lab.  “But  we  also  try  to 
design  technologies  that  opti- 
mize human  resources  as  well. 
We  measure  things  such  as 
saving  time,  ease  of  use,  accu- 
racy of  information,  the  ability 
to  remember  information  that 
we  get  from  computers,  and 
personal  enjoyment.” 

This  past  July,  Bederson 
unveiled  the  platform  for  a new 
zooming  user  interface  (ZUI) 


research  briefings 

Computing  and  Commuting. 

Of  the  record  $284  million  in 
sponsored  projects,  the  largest 
single  award  in  FY  '00  went  to 
the  Department  of  Civil  and 
Electrical  Engineering  from  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, State  Highway 
Administration.  The  $8.4  mil- 
lion project  is  a five-year 
research  and  development 
effort  in  support  of  a federal 
comitment  to  build  an  Intelli- 
gent Transportation  Infrastruc- 
ture (ITI)  across  the  United 


States.  Under  ITI,  advanced  and 
emerging  technologies  in  infor- 
mation processing,  communi- 
cations and  electronics  are 
being  developed  and  applied  to 
surface  transportaton  systems 
to  reduce  congestion  and 
increase  safety. 

IT  Research  Gets  $9.5  Mil- 
lion Boost.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  awarded  the 
University  of  Maryland  $9.5 
million  under  a new  program 
designed  to  foster  fundamental 


research  and  innovative  appli- 
cations of  information  technolo- 
gy. The  seven  multi-year  grants 
go  to  five  researchers  in  the 
department  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  to  researchers  in  the 
departments  of  meteorology 
and  sociology.  The  university's 
award  total  is  one  of  the  largest 
among  the  95  institutions 
receiving  funds  from  the  new 
Information  Technology 
Research  program. 


that  creates  full-featured 
graphical  applications  in  Java, 
the  hot  programming  language 
used  to  create  “pop-up”  applets 
on  the  World  Wide  Web.  Bed- 
erson released  the  new  technol- 
ogy, named  Jazz  1.0,  as 
open  source  code.  Open 
source  means  that  the  pro- 
gramming code  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge  for  any- 
one to  download  from  the 
Internet 

( www. cs.umd.edu/ 
hcil/jazz)  and  refine.  Open 
source  advocates  can  then 
communicate  via  e-mail  to 
discuss  any  changes  or 
improvements  they  make 
to  ongoing  versions  of 
Jazz. 

The  Jazz  platform  is  essen- 
tially a building  block.  “It 
[Jazz]  is  a general  technology 
for  building  zooming  user 
interfaces  that  allows  people  to 
zoom  in  for  detail  and  zoom 
out  for  context,”  Bederson 
says.  For  example,  what  if  you 


had  six  separate  documents  on 
your  computer  desktop,  and 
wanted  to  choose  which  ones 
to  group  together  based  on 
certain  information  within 
each  document?  In  real  life, 


you  could  move  them  around 
on  your  desk,  and  put  them  in 
whatever  stack  or  order  you 
wanted  because  you  could  see 
all  of  them  at  once.  Using  the 
Jazz  technology,  you  can  rapid- 
ly zoom  in  or  out,  looking  at 
each  individual  document  up 


close  or  zooming  out  with  a 
wave  of  the  mouse  to  see  all  of 
them  at  once.  “This  allows  a 
more  human  way  to  visualize 
and  use  the  information  pre- 
sented on  the  computer  desk- 
top,” says  Bederson. 

Variations  of  the  Jazz 
source  code  are  already  in 
use.  The  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Pro- 
jects Agency  (DARPA)  is 
using  zooming  technolo- 
gy to  identify  better 
ways  for  the  military  to 
interact  with  map  infor- 
mation. Map  images  are 
layered  on  top  of  one 
another,  with  the  added 
ability  to  see  how  each 
map  relates  to  another. 
Also,  Bederson  has  used  the 
Jazz  source  code  to  develop 
Kidpad,  new  zooming  soft- 
ware that  supports  young  chil- 
dren in  querying,  browsing 
and  organizing  multimedia 
information  for  use  in  chil- 
drens’ digital  libraries.  — TV 
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Tom  Holtz  holds  the  claw  of  Deinonychus,  one  of  the 
raptor  dinosaurs  identified  as  a bird  ancestor. 


Living  and  Breathing  Dinosaurs 


Paleontologist  Tom 
Holtz  mould  rather  be 
T.  rex,  but  settles  for 
knowing  more  about 
tyrannosaurs  than  just 
about  anyone  else  on 
the  planet. 


He  isn’t  boasting  when  he  says  that,  if  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Tyrannosaurus  is  discovered,  he 
is  the  logical  person  to  name  it  after.  “I’d  love 
to  find  the  equivalent  of  Archaeopteryx , the 
ancestor  of  birds,  for  the  tyrannosaur  family,” 
Holtz  says,  with  a grin,  “but  if  I found  it,  I 
couldn’t  name  it  after  myself.” 

For  someone  who  dates  his  first  interest  in 
dinosaurs  to  two  plastic  replicas  he  was  given  at 
the  age  of  three — “how  could  two  creatures  as 
different  as  Brontosaurus  and  T.  rex  both  be 
dinosaurs?”  was  his  question  then — Holtz  sus- 
tains an  infectious  enthusiasm  and  curiosity 
about  the  evolution  of  species  and  the  branches 
on  the  family  tree  of  his  favorite  carnivores.  His 
training  and  his  research  have  brought  him 
front  and  center  in  the  current  debate  about 
bird  ancestry  and  a little  creature  called 


Longisquama,  which  a few  paleontologists  would 
like  to  put  forward  against  the  argument  that 
birds  derived  from  dinosaurs. 

"All  the  evidence.”  Holtz  states  vehemently, 
“points  to  birds  being  part  of  the  great  radiation 
of  carnivorous  dinosaurs,  with  raptors  being 
their  closest  known  relatives.  We  have  filled  in 
more  steps  in  this  evolutionary  process  for  birds 
than  we  have  for  tyrannosaurs.  There  is  virtually 
no  big  chunk  missing.”  This  theory  dates  back 
to  the  early  1900s,  Holtz  maintains,  but  gained 
momentum  through  the  efforts  of  John  Ostrom, 
under  whom  he  studied  at  Yale.  Ostrom  had  dis- 
covered the  skeleton  of  Deinonychus,  the  first  of 
the  raptors  to  be  identified  from  fairly  complete 
materials.  A claw,  clearly  from  the  foot,  and 
clearly  a slashing  weapon,  raised  the  question  of 
how  a dinosaur  could  use  it.  The  tail  of  this 
specimen  had  long,  reinforcing  rods,  leading  to 
the  speculation  that  the  Deinonychus  was  able  to 
kick  and  slash  with  one  or  both  feet,  using  the 
tail  for  balance — a behavior  much  more  closely 
associated  with  modern  birds  than  with  reptiles. 

Evidence  of  feathers  and  the  precursors  of 
feathers  have  been  found  in  creatures  known  to 
be  dinosaurs,  as  well.  Feathers  have  a distinct 
chemical  composition  derived  from  scales, 

Holrz  explains,  and  chemical  tests  have  deter- 
mined that  simple  elemental  structures,  hollow 
rubes,  preserved  in  impressions  over  the  whole 
body  of  certain  specimens  were  indeed  feather- 
related.  A Chinese  fossil  of  an  oviraptorosaur, 
Caudipteryx,  has  observable  feathers.  Those  who 
deny  birds  as  dinosaur  descendants  simply  deny 
that  Caudipteryx  is  a dinosaur  of  any  kind. 

It  was  also  seen  that  the  skeleton  of  Deinony- 
chus was  extremely  similar  to  Archaeopteryx, 
widely  accepted  as  a bird  ancestor  of  the  Jurassic 
Period.  An  important  advancement  in  evolu- 
tionary biology,  called  cladistics,  was  key  to 
identifying  and  corroborating  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  two  specimens.  “Cladistics  took  the 
old  standards  of  comparison  used  in  traditional 
evolutionary  science  and  added  more  rigour  to 
the  process,”  Holtz  claims.  “It  was  framed  in  a 
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way  that  could  be  automated,  allowing  comput- 
ers to  sort  through  large  amounts  of  data  very 
quickly.”  Cladistic  findings  also  could  be  inde- 
pendently verified,  unlike  the  old  system  where 
a scientist  could  use  his  standing  to  claim  that 
one  feature  or  evolutionary  change  had  more 
importance  than  another. 

Holtz  finds  the  Longisquama  debate  an 
interesting  distraction  from  his  main  research 
into  the  evolution  of  Tyrannosaurus  rex  and  its 
place  in  the  family  of  theropods.  “ Longisquama 
is  a fascinating  little  critter,”  he  says,  "dating 
from  the  Triassic,  the  dawn  of  the  age  of 
dinosaurs  and  the  period  of  richest  diversity 
for  reptiles.”  The  Russian  who  discovered  the 
fossil,  which  is  unfortunately  damaged  in  cru- 
cial areas  of  identification,  named  it  an 
archosaur— a group  that  includes  dinosaurs, 
pterodactyls,  crocodiles  and  their  extinct 
forms — although,  on  first  perusal,  Holtz 
couldn’t  find  any  important  relationship  to 
archosaurs  in  the  fossil  skeleton.  "The  neck 
vertebrae  of  all  archosaurs  are  specialized,  and 
this  guy  doesn’t  have  specialized  vertebrae." 

The  fossil  is  incomplete;  there  are  no  hands 
or  hind  quarters,  which  would  be  helpful  in 
identification.  The  paper  which  brought 
Longisquama  (meaning  long  scales)  to  attention 
does  not  allude  to  bird  origins  at  all,  but  focuses 
on  the  very  long  structures  coming  off  the  body, 
reminiscent  of  gliding  lizards  from  the  same 


small  enough  to  live  in  trees  that  has  long 
structures  on  its  back  that  look  something  like 
feathers,  that  preceded  dinosaurs  by  millions  of 
years.  Therefore  the  bird/dinosaur  hypothesis  is 
in  trouble,”  he  says.  “They  make  assumptions 
about  the  rate  of  evolution  of  birds;  they  make 
assumptions  about  the  impossibility  of 
dinosaurs  being  tree-dwellers.  But  the  assump- 
tions are  untestable  and  they  put  forward  no 
alternative  hypothesis  to  the  evolutionary  devel- 
opment of  birds.  These  people  have  an  antithe- 
sis, not  a hypothesis.” 

Holtz  and  colleague  John  Merck  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  a cladistic  analysis  of  the 
Longisquama  specimen  that  will  compare  it  to 
similar  specimens  of  the  same  era  as  well  as  to 
dinosaur  and  primitive  bird  species.  The 
tedious  work  of  examining  museum  speci- 
mens and  entering  comparison  data  could  take 
as  much  as  a year,  but  ultimately  will  help  to 
place  Longisquama  correctly  in  the  evolution- 
ary picture.  “Where  Longisquama  fits  in  the 
phylogeny  is  something  that  needs  to  be  seri- 
ously investigated,”  Holtz  says.  “The  intent  is 
to  find  the  shortest  possible  tree  or  trees,  the 
most  parsimonious  path  between  it  and  its 
relatives.” 

Even  though  he  can’t  find  any  area  for  possi- 
ble agreement  with  the  anti-dinosaur  clique  in 
the  bird  ancestry  debate,  Holtz  admits  that 
opposition  keeps  scientists  on  their  toes.  What 


“ Longisquama  is  a fascinating  little  critter,”  says  Holtz,  “dating 
from  the  Triassic,  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  dinosaurs  and  the  period 
of  richest  diversity  for  reptiles.” 


period.  The  impressions  left  in  the  rock  by 
these  structures,  according  to  Holtz,  do  not 
compare  to  true  feather  fossils;  they  look  more 
like  continuous  sheets,  thin  enough  to  wrinkle. 
He  speculates  that  they  might  be  derived  from 
scales,  as  feathers  are,  but  they  don’t  necessarily 
tell  us  anything  about  how  feathers  developed. 

But,  says  Holtz,  the  naysayers  in  the 
dinosaur-bird  linkage  jumped  on  Longisquama 
as  evidence  that  birds  could  not  be  related  to 
dinosaurs.  “They  say  that  here  is  a little  creature 


he  deplores  is  the  media  hype  that  distorts  the 
really  interesting  questions  that  a find  like 
Longisquama  raises.  “What  are  those  long  struc- 
tures? What  are  they  used  for?  Do  they  have 
evolutionary  implications?  What  other  charac- 
teristics and  clues  does  Longisquama  bring  to  the 
evolutionary  puzzle?” 

Holtz  is  looking  forward  to  finding  answers 
to  these  questions  that  will  stand  up  to  the  rig- 
orous scrutiny  of  all  of  his  colleagues.  — -Judith 
Bair 
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Name:  Thomas  R.  Holtz 

Position:  Director,  College 
Park  Scholars  in  Earth,  Life  and 
Time;  research  scientist. 
Department  of  Geology 

Education:  Ph.D.,  Geology  and 
Geophysics,  Yale  University 

Philosophy:  Trust  the  scientific 
method;  ask  the  right  questions 
and  "show  me"  the  evidence. 

The  book  I'm  reading  now: 

Hard  science  fiction  by  Allen 
Steele,  Sex  and  Violence  in 
Zero  G 

Greatest  satisfaction:  Being 
recognized  as  the  leading  con- 
temporary expert  on 
theropods — advanced  meat- 
eating  dinosaurs 

Favorite  paleontologist:  My 

academic  advisor  at  Yale,  John 
Ostrom,  who  brought  the  study 
of  dinosaurs  back  to  serious 
science 

If  I weren't  a paleontologist, 

I'd  be:  Since  the  age  of  three 
I've  never  wanted  to  be  any- 
thing else. 
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Top:  Franklin  Hildy  is  shown  in  London's 
Globe  Theatre  whose  1997  opening  season 
included  a production  of  Henry  \/ (left). 


Taking  a Historical  Stand 

Shakespeare  may  have  said,  “All  the  world’s  a stage,” 
hut  Franklin  Hildy,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Theatre 
and  a world-renowned  specialist  in  historical  theater 


architecture,  is  concerned  with  one  stage 
in  particular:  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don. Restored  to  its  full  glory  and 
reopened  in  1997,  it  was  the  Bard’s  own 
performance  venue. 

Hildy  calls  the  Globe  restoration  “the 
definitive  applied  theater  history  project.” 
He  proceeds  to  paint  a vivid  picture  of  the 
theater  scene  of  the  1600s  in  London,  a city 
with  a population  of  about  400,000.  Plays 
were  performed  in  at  least  two  theaters 
every  day  and  drew  nearly  6,000  on  a daily 
basis.  “We’ve  taken  a period  of  history  that 
was  probably  one  of  the  very  most  success- 
ful ever  in  theater,”  says  Hildy.  “The  ques- 
tion has  always  been:  Did  the  structure  of 
those  theaters  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  success?”  The  London-style  theater — 
an  open-air,  polygonal  playhouse — did  not 
exist  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Based 


upon  historical  and  archaeologi- 
cal research,  scholars  like  him- 
self believe  that  the  Globe  was  a 
20-sided  polygon.  Spectators 
sat  in  galleries  on  three  levels 
around  an  open  yard.  As  many 
as  3,000  probably  squeezed  in, 
he  explains,  as  there  were  no  fire  codes  and 
people  were  smaller.  The  “groundlings,”  as 
they  were  known,  stood  in  the  open  yard  to 
view  the  performance. 

Hildy ’s  involvement  with  the  recon- 
struction effort  began  in  1984,  as  educa- 
tion director  of  Shakespeare  Globe  Centre 
South  East  Regional  Office.  Since  coming 
to  Maryland  last  fall,  the  Shakespeare 
Globe  Center  Research  Archive,  which 
documents  the  history  of  the  project,  has 
been  moved  here.  Talk  of  restoring  the 
Globe  began  as  early  as  1897,  explains 


Hildy.  His  role  is  as  caretaker  for 
the  architectural  drawings;  corre- 
spondence; all  the  academic 
arguments  that  were  involved; 
books  written  about  Shakespeare 
in  performance  and  the  struggle 
to  understand  his  plays  as  they 
might  have  been  performed. 

Modern-day  scholars,  Hildy 
among  them,  proposed  to  recre- 
ate the  theater  just  as  it  was  in 
Shakespeare’s  day — standing 
room  included.  It  was  an  idea 
that  was  met  with  skepticism 
when  presented  at  scholarly 
conferences.  Their  persistence  has  been 
well  rewarded. 

"The  Globe  is  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful theater  in  London  right  now,”  says 
Hildy.  "We  find  that  300  to  700  people 
not  only  stand  for  every  performance;  they 
will  stand  in  line  to  stand.”  Standing  is 
Hildy’s  choice  “seat,”  because  you  are  but 
inches  away  from  the  actors.  The  Bard 
himself  would  probably  feel  equally  at 
home  since  the  structure  is  hand-built 
from  oak  trees,  exactly  the  way  it  would 
have  been  in  1590.  The  trees  were  rough 
cut  into  timbers  and  then  hand-planed 
and  hand-fitted;  there  are  no  nails. 

This  isn’t  just  about  an  obsession  with 
historical  restoration,  explains  Hildy.  “One 
of  the  problems  we  have  in  traditional  the- 
ater with  the  proscenium  arch  and  the 
lighting  effects  is  that  people  start  think- 
ing of  it  as  glorified  television.  At  the 
Globe,  you  see  a lot  of  young  people.  They 
are  really  tapping  into  something.” 

The  Globe,  in  conjunction  with  King’s 
College  in  London,  offers  an  M.A.  degree 
in  performance.  “We  plan  to  recruit  one 
or  two  students  a year  into  our  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram so  that  we  become  a center  for  the 
study  of  Shakespeare  in  performance,”  says 
Hildy,  taking  yet  another  stand.  — DB 
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ACCLAIMED  ARTISTS  WATTS 
AND  PREUCIL  JOIN  MUSIC 
FACULTY 


They  have  long  been  admired 
by  classical  music  enthusiasts 
for  their  extraordinary  artistry. 
Both  have  built  legendary  pro- 
fessional careers  on  the  world’s 
most  famous  concert  stages: 
Andre  Watts  as  a famous  con- 
cert pianist;  William  Preucil, 
as  a world-class  violinist.  Both 
have  the  charisma  to  captivate 
and  thrill  audiences,  yet  they 
venture  beyond  their  cralt  to 
inspire  young  musicians  the 
world  over  in  mastering  the 
classical  repertoire. 

This  fall,  Watts  and  Preucil 
bring  their  combined  profes- 
sional experiences  to  the  halls 
of  the  Clarice  Smith  Perform- 
ing Arts  Center,  for  a three- 
year  artists-in-residence  pro- 
gram in  the  School  of  Music. 

“Our  students  will  benefit 
tremendously  from  exposure 
to  two  of  the  most  formidable 
technicians  and  superb  inter- 
preters of  classical  music  cur- 
rently on  the  concert  stage,” 
says  Christopher  Kendall, 
director  of  the  School  of 
Music. 

Watts  will  spend  four,  two- 
day  periods  each  academic  year 
teaching,  coaching  and  con- 
ducting master  classes  with 
students.  In  addition,  he  will 
perform  one  concert  annually 
as  part  of  the  residency,  either 
as  a recitalist,  in  concert  with 
the  school’s  faculty,  or  in  col- 
laboration with  the  universi- 
ty’s symphony  orchestra.  He’ll 
also  offer  a yearly  master  class 
for  outstanding  young  pianists 
from  the  region. 


It’s  Showtime! 


■■■  ew  York's  92nd  Street  Y is  con- 
■KBsidered  a hotbed  for  innovative 
programming.  Now  one  of  the  tal- 
ents behind  its  success  has  found  a home  at  the  Clarice  Smith 
Performing  Arts  Center  at  Maryland. 

Frederick  Noonan,  as  director  of  classical  music  programming 
at  the  92nd  Street  Y,  reinvigorated  its  music  program  by  working 
with  renowned  artists  on  debut  and  commissioned  programs, 
and  introducing  innovative  world  and  contemporary  music 
series.  "I  look  forward  to  creating  stimulating  programs  with 
strong  emotional  connections  for  the  Clarice  Smith  Center,  and 
making  traditional  repertoires  accessible  and  interesting  to  a 
wide  variety  of  audiences,"  says  Noonan,  the  center's  new  direc- 
tor of  programming. 

From  1979-96,  Noonan  served  as  associate  programming 
director  for  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  There  he 
helped  create  such  well-known  programs  as  the  Great  Performer 
Series  and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival. 

"His  considerable  experience,  his  commitment  to  innovative 
and  diverse  programming,  and  his  knowledge  of  what  engages  an 
audience  will  help  us  to  offer  a world-class  performing  arts  experi- 
ence," says  Susan  Farr,  executive  director  of  the  center.  — DB 


Preucil  will  teach  a studio 
of  violin  students,  conduct 
master  classes  with  student 
string  ensembles  and  soloists, 
as  well  as  lead  sectional 
rehearsals  with  students  of 
string  instruments  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Watts  burst  upon  the 
music  world  at  the  age  of  16, 
when  the  late  Leonard  Bern- 
stein chose  him  to  make  his 
debut  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  its  Young 
People’s  Concerts,  broadcast 
nationally  on  CBS-TV.  Two 
weeks  later,  Bernstein  asked 
Watts  to  substitute  at  the  last 
minute  for  the  ailing  Glenn 
Gould  in  performances  of 
Liszt’s  E-flat  Concerto  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic, 
which  launched  his  career  in 
storybook  fashion. 

Now,  more  than  30  years 
later,  Watts  remains  one  of  the 
world’s  most  celebrated  and 
beloved  pianists.  His  perfor- 
mances each  year  with  the 
world’s  great  orchestras  and 
concertmasters,  and  his  sold- 
out  recitals  and  appearances  at 
the  most  prestigious  interna- 
tional festivals  take  him  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Preucil  is  distinguished 
professor  of  violin  at  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 
(CIM)  and  concert- 
master  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra.  He 
joined  CIM’s  faculty 
following  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Cleve- 
land Quartet,  where 
he  was  first  violinist 
for  six  years.  During 
this  same  period,  he 


accepted  the  concertmaster 
position  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  In  addition  to 
maintaining  a demanding 
orchestral  schedule,  Preucil 
continues  to  be  an  active 
recitalist,  chamber  musician, 
soloist  and  devoted  teacher. 

“During  a period  in  which 
dramatic  increases  in  applica- 


tions to  the  School  of  Music 
reflect  growing  excitement 
about  its  faculty  and  pro- 
grams,” says  Kendall,  “the 
appointments  of  Andre  Watts 
and  William  Preucil  represent 
a wonderful  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  our  students.  As  we 
move  to  our  extraordinary  new 
home  at  the  Clarice  Smith 
Performing  Arts  Center,  we 
especially  look  forward  to  wel- 
coming these  two  great  artists 
to  our  faculty,  joining  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  and 
many  others.  — DB 

Pianist  Andre  Watts  (left)  and 
violinist  William  Preucil  are 
artists-in-residence  at  Maryland. 
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Major  Tune-up  Time  for  Ming  Li 


Through  Saturday,  December  16 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Crosscur- 
rents ’()().  Artists  and  curators  working 
within  about  100  miles  of  College 
Park,  Md.,  exhibit  their  work.  Art- 
Sociology  Building.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.2763. 

Monday,  November  6 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Symphonic 
Wind  Ensemble.  At  8 p.m.  Tawes 
Theatre.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.7847. 

Monday,  November  6 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
New  Music  Ensemble  performing 
20th  century  music.  At  8 p.m.  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.7847. 


I ing  Li  knows  pianos.  Trained  first  at  the  Beijing  Conserva- 
I tory  of  Music  in  his  homeland  of  China  and  later  at  the 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  Conservatory  of  Music,  he  certainly  has  the  cre- 
dentials and  the  experience.  This  fall,  his  expert  skills  were  put  to 
the  ultimate  test  as  the  man  responsible  for  the  gentle  care  and 
cultivation  of  (would  you  believe)  103  new  pianos.  Steinways  all, 
and  most  of  them  of  the  "grand"  variety. 

Each  of  the  five  piano  faculty  studios  in  the  new  Clarice  Smith 
Performing  Arts  Center  is  outfitted  with  two  seven-foot  Stein- 
ways. Li  adjusts  each  pair  differently  to  give  performers  a choice: 
full-bodied  or  mellow. 

Like  fine  wines,  pianos  take  time — as  much  as  one  year — to 
acclimate  and  "ripen."  The  American-made  Steinways  are  known 
for  their  broad  tonal  range  that  can  be  adjusted  from  vivid  and 
bright  to  deep  and  rich.  And  it's  those  new  pianos  that  require  the 
most  diligence.  That's  why  Li  has  been  kept  quite  busy  checking 
out  the  balance  and  tone  of  each  and  every  one.  Ideally,  says  Li, 
the  room  in  which  the  instruments  are  played  is  at  40  percent 
humidity.  In  Tawes,  the  school's  former  home,  he  says  the  rooms 
ranged  from  20  to  80  percent — from  desert  arid  to  semi-tropical. 
Not  good  for  pianos  or,  for  that  matter,  performers. 

With  more  than  200  concerts  annually,  a figure  expected  to 
increase  dramatically  when  the  new  performance  venues  open 
early  next  year,  a tuner's  work  is  never  done.  "It's  seven  days  a 
week,"  says  Li.  If  there's  a concert  at  2 p.m.,  with  another  at  5 
p.m.,  the  likelihood  is  Li  will  be  called  upon  to  fine-tune  the 
piano's  tone.  It's  finding  that  delicate  balance;  again,  not  unlike 
fine  wines.  Here's  a toast  to  the  man  of  the  hour.  — DB 


Wednesday,  November  8-Sunday, 
November  19 

University  Theatre  presents  subur- 
bia, by  Eric  Bogosian.  At  8 p.m., 
November  8-1 1 and  14—18;  and  2 
p.m.,  November  12  and  19.  Pugliese 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

Thursday,  November  9 

The  School  of  Music  presents 
Mestre  Cobra  Mansa  with  the 
International  Capoiera  Angola 
Foundation  demonstration  and 
workshop.  At  8 p.m.  Dance  Studio 
Two,  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  i 
Center.  Admission  charged.  For  more  i 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

Saturday,  November  11 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Coolidge  String  Quartet  At  2 p.m. 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

Saturday,  November  11 

The  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  presents  chamber  music  of  the 
Rothenberg-Smukler-Katz  Trio. 

At  8 p.m.  The  Inn  & Conference  Cen- 
ter. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

Tuesday,  November  14 

The  School  of  Music  presents  a Jazz 
Combo  Recital,  featuring  faculty  and 
student  combos.  At  8 p.m.  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.7847. 


Thursday,  November  16 

The  School  of  Music  presents  West 
African  Drumming  & Dance.  At  8 
p.m.  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.7847. 

Saturday,  November  18 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Artist  Scholarship  Benefit  Series,  An 
Evening  of  Cello  and  Piano  Master- 
pieces. At  8 p.m.  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.7847. 

Saturday,  November  18 

The  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  presents  the  Eliane  Elias  Trio. 
8 p.m.  The  Inn  & Conference  Center. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.7847. 

Monday,  November  20 

The  School  of  Music  presents  a Facul- 
ty Recital  featuring  Milton  Stevens, 
trombone  and  Chris  Gekker,  trum- 
pet. At  8 p.m.  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Free.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.7847. 

Wednesday,  November  29 

The  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  presents  the  U.S.  Navy  Com- 
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modores  Jazz  Concert.  At  8 p.m. 

The  Inn  & Conference  Center.  Free. 

For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Thursday,  November  30-Sunday, 
December  3 

National  Players  present  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,  by  William  Shakespeare.  At 
8 p.m.,  November  30-December  2; 
and  2 p.m.,  December  3-  Tawes  The- 
atre. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

Saturday,  December  2 and 
Sunday,  December  3 

Maryland  Chorus  presents  its  Annual 
Holiday  Concert.  At  8 p.m.  Saturday, 
December  2;  and  2 p.m.  and  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  December  3.  Memorial 
Chapel.  Admission  charged. 

Sunday,  December  3 

The  School  of  Music  presents  a Fla- 
menco Guitar  Concert.  At  8 p.m. 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

Tuesday,  December  5;  Thursday, 
December  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  Honors 
Chamber  Music  Concert.  At  7:30 


p.m.  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.7847. 

Tuesday,  December  5 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Chorale  per- 
forming A Christmas  Concert.  At  8 
p.m.  Memorial  Chapel.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.5571. 

Wednesday,  December  6 

The  School  of  Music  presents  its 
Annual  Winter  Jazz  Showcase  fea- 
turing Jazz  Lab  Band  and  Jazz  Ensem- 
ble. 7:30  p.m.  Colony  Ballroom,  Adele 
H.  Stamp  Student  Union.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.7847. 

Friday,  December  8 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
New  Dances,  an  informal  showing  of 
works.  At  5 p.m.  Dance  Theatre, 
Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center. 
Free.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.3189. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Marching 
Band,  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  and 
Concert  Band  performing  Annual 
Kaleidoscope  (formerly  Pass-in- 
Review).  At  8 p.m.  Tawes  Theatre. 


Admission 
charged.  For 
more  informa- 
tion call 

301.405.7847. 

Monday, 

December  11 

The  School  of  Music  pre- 
sents the  Guarneri  String  Quartet, 
open  rehearsal.  At  5 p.m.  Free.  Room 
2200,  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Tuesday,  December  12 

The  School  of  Music  presents  Piano 
Masterclass  with  Andre  Watts.  At  10 
a.m.  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.7847. 


Saturday,  February  3 

The  School  of  Music  presents 
Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Series,  Happy  Birthday  Mozart. 
At  8 p.m.  Joseph  and  Alma 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.7847. 

Wednesday,  February  7-Sunday, 
February  18 

University  Theatre  presents  'dentity 
Crisis  and  Sister  Mary  Ignatius 
Explains  It  Alt  For  You,  by  Christo- 
pher Durang.  At  8 p.m.,  February 
7-10  and  13-17;  and  2 p.m.,  February 
1 1 and  18.  Studio  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 


Thursday,  January  25-Saturday, 
March  3 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Portraits  by 
Chan  Chao.  The  Washington,  D C., 
photographer  displays  portraits  from 
the  studio  and  from  special  assignment 
in  refugee  camps  ot  Burma  in  South- 
east Asia.  Public  reception,  Thursday, 
February  8,  5:30—7:30,  Art-Sociology 
Building.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.2763. 

Friday,  February  2 

The  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  presents  Pablo  Ziegler,  jazz. 
At  8 p.m.  The  Inn  & Conference  Cen- 
ter. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301. 405.7847. 

Photographer  Chan  Chao's 
works  are  on  view  at  the  Art 
Gallery  beginning  Jan.  25,  2001. 
Chao  left  Burma  as  a 12-year- 
old;  he  returned  18  years  later  to 
reconnect  with  the  culture  and 


Saturday,  February  10 

The  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  presents  chamber  music  of 
Vermeer  String  Quartet  At  8 p.m 
The  Inn  & Conference  Center.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.7847. 

Sunday,  February  11 

The  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  presents  the  Michael  Brecker 
Quartet.  At  7:30  p.m.  The  Inn  & 
Conference  Center.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Friday,  February  16-Saturday, 
February  17 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
the  Sara  Pearson/Patrik  Widrig  and 
Company  in  Ordinary  Festivals,  an 
energetic  romp  set  to  Italian  folk 
music  that  explores  the  rituals  of  a tra- 
ditional community,  challenging  the 
audience  to  view  relationships  in  a new 
light.  At  8 p.m.  Dance  Theatre, 

Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.7847. 


the  people.  Each  of  his  portraits 
is  shot  from  an  intimate  dis- 
tance, evoking  a sense  of  calm 
that  offers  sharp  contrast  to  the 
country's  military  turmoil  and 
human  rights  violations.  While 
a student  at  Maryland,  Chao 
studied  photography  under 
John  Gossage. 


Saturday,  February  24 

The  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  presents  Hesperus  with  Bon- 
nie Rideout,  Scottish  fiddle.  At  8 p.m. 
The  Inn  & Conference  Center.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.7847. 
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ASPIRATIONS 


On  Board  for  the  Flagship 


A distinguished  group 
of  alumni  and  friends 
begin  their  work. 


Charles  W.  Cole  Jr. 


Leonard  J.  Elmore 


Raymond  G.  LaPlaca 


Joseph  B.  Gildenhorn 


Philip  R.  Rever 


Paul  H.  Mullan 


Timothy  F.  Maloney 


With  the  establishment  ol  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  Foundation  Inc.,  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  the  first  time  has  a 
focal  point  for  private  support  of  its  programs. 
Key  to  the  foundation’s  success  is  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  an  impressive  group  of  volunteers 
dedicated  to  ensuring  the  university’s  success. 

As  the  university’s  most  prestigious  volun- 
teer organization,  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
govern  the  investment  and  distribution  of  pri- 
vate funds  on  behalf  of  the  university.  Trustees 
advocate  for  and  provide  counsel  to  President 
Dan  Mote  and  the  university  community  as 
they  work  to  accomplish  the  new  foundation’s 

purpose:  to 


enhance  and 
increase  private 
support  for  the 
university,  promote 
wider  visibility  for 
its  economic  and 
research  programs, 
strengthen  the  uni- 
versity’s economic 
development  role 
in  the  state,  and 
provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a 
financial  portfolio 
that  will  support 
and  enhance  the 
university’s  growth 
and  initiatives. 

The  board’s 
executive  officers 
chair  committees 
that  hold  responsi- 
bility for  each  area 
of  the  foundation’s 
operations. 


Pictured  are  members 
of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  founda- 
tion's new  Board  of 
Trustees. 


Raymond  G.  LaPlaca  58  serves  as  chair  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  chairs  the  executive  com- 
mittee. His  role  is  to  provide  leadership  to  the 
trustees,  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  founda- 
tion’s standing  committees  and  serve  as  the 
foundation’s  primary  volunteer  representative. 
He  also  co-chairs  the  Government  Relations 
Committee. 

Charles  W.  Cole  Jr.  chairs  the  Investment  Com- 
mittee, which  suggests  investment  policy,  rec- 
ommends investments  managers  and  oversees 
the  foundation’s  operation  and  performance. 
Leonard  J.  Elmore  ’78  leads  the  Marketing 
Committee,  which  strives  to  advance  the  image 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  by  working  close- 
ly with  university  officials  to  educate  the  public 
about  Maryland  and  engage  the  community  in 
university  activities  such  as  Maryland  Day. 
Joseph  B.  Gildenhorn  ’51  chairs  the 
Budget/Audit  Committee,  overseeing  the  foun- 
dation’s financial  operations.  The  committee 
sets  and  monitors  the  foundation’s  operating 
budget,  recommends  guidelines  for  gift  accep- 
tance and  other  policies,  oversees  external  audits 
and  other  actions  to  ensure  that  foundation 
records,  resources  and  procedures  are  main- 
tained and  administered  according  to  sound  fis- 
cal management  practice. 

The  Government  Relations  Committee  is  co- 
chaired by  Timothy  F.  Maloney,  to  advance  the 
growth  and  stature  of  the  university  by  advising 
the  president  and  university  officers  and  assist- 
ing them,  as  appropriate,  in  designing  broad 
university  advocacy  initiatives  with  regard  to 
state  and  local  government. 

Paul  H.  Mullan  ’68,  ’70,  heads  the  Development 
Committee.  Working  closely  with  the  vice 
president  of  university  relations,  the  Develop- 
ment Committee  leads  the  university’s  fund- 
raising effort  in  support  of  the  goal  of  increas- 
ing the  level  of  private  giving. 

The  Committee  on  Trustees,  under  the 
direction  of  Philip  R.  Rever  64,  manages  the 
election  of  new  trustees  and  executive  officers, 
and  is  responsible  for  developing  a pool  of 
potential  candidates  to  the  board.  The  commit- 
tee also  oversees  trustee  orientation,  training 
and  retreats.  — JP 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  Foundation 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
Raymond  G.  LaPlaca, 

Esq.,  Chair 
'58  B.A.  English 
Partner,  Knight,  Manzi, 
Nussbaum  and  LaPlaca 

Charles  W.  Cole  Jr., 

Chairman  and  CEO,  Legg 
Mason  Trust,  FSB 

Leonard  J.  Elmore,  Esq. 

78  B.A.  English 
President,  Pivot  Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

Joseph  B.  Gildenhorn 

'51  B.S.  Business 

Administration 

Partner,  The  JBG  Companies 

Timothy  F.  Maloney 

Partner,  Joseph,  Greenwald 
& Laake 

Paul  FI.  Mullan 

'68  B.S.  Marketing.  70 
M.B.A. 

Strategic  Partner,  Charter- 
house  Group  International, 
Inc. 

Philip  R.  Rever 

'64  B.S.  Business  and 
Public  Administration 
Retired 

ELECTED  TRUSTEES 
William  N.  Apollony 

'69  B.A.  Sociology,  76 
M.B.A. 

Senior  Vice  President, 
Allfirst  Bank 

Robert  Bedingfield 

70  B.S.  Accounting 
Partner,  Ernst  & Young,  LLP 

Flarold  M.  Brierley 

’65  B.S.  Chemical 
Engineering 

Chairman  and  CEO,  Brierley 
and  Partners,  Inc. 

John  N.  Brophy 

71  B.A.  History 
President  and  CEO, 
Lockheed  Martin  IMS 

Jane  C.  Brown 

72  B.A.  English 
Executive  Director,  Robert 
W.  Deutsch  Foundation 


Stephen  Burch 

75  B.A.  English 
President,  Mid-Atlantic 
Division,  Comcast  Cable 
Communications  Inc. 

Waldo  H.  Burnside 

'49  B.S.  Business 

Administration 

Retired 

Al  Carey 

74  B.A.  Government  and 
Politics 

Senior  Vice  President, 
PepsiCo,  Inc. 

George  P.  Clancy  Jr. 

'67  B.A.  English 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Chevy  Chase  Bank 

A.  James  Clark 

'50  B.S.  Civil  Engineering 
Chairman  and  CEO,  Clark 
Enterprises,  Inc. 

Michael  S.  Dana 

'81  B.S.  Marketing 
Managing  Director, 
Donaldson,  Lufkin  & 
Jenrette 

Philip  B.  Down 

President,  Doctors 
Community  Hospital 

Edward  M.  Downey 

'52  B.S.  Military  Science 
Co-chairman,  Downey 
Communications,  Inc. 

Robert  A.  Facchina 

77  B.S.  Food  Sciences 
President,  Johanna  Foods 

Robert  E.  Fischell 

'53  M.S.  Physics 
Chairman,  Fischell  Biomedi- 
cal, LLC 

Edwin  R.  Fry 

'69  B.S.  Agriculture 
Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Fair  Hill  Farm,  Inc. 

Petch  Gibbons 

76  B.A.  Secondary  Education 
Executive  Managing 
Director,  Insignia/ESG 

Alma  G.  Gildenhorn 

'53  B.A.  Education 
Civic  Volunteer 


Barry  P.  Gossett 

Partner,  Pascal-Turner 
Partners 

E.  Buckeley  Griswold 

'61  B.S.  Business  and 
Management 
Partner,  L&L  Capital 
Partners,  LLC 

John  W.  Hechinger,  Jr. 

General  Partner,  Hechinger 
Enterprises 

Brian  L.  Hinman 

'82  B.S.  Electrical 
Engineering 

President  and  CEO,  2Wire, 
Inc. 

Maxine  Isaacs 

'94  Ph.D.  Public  Affairs 
Policy  Studies 
Ad|unct  Lecturer,  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of 
Goverment 

Jack  Kay 

'47  B.S.  Engineering 
President,  Kay  Manage- 
ment Company  Inc. 

John  N.  Lauer 

’63  B.S.  Chemical 
Engineering 

Chairman,  President  and 
CEO,  Oglebay  Norton 
Company 

Pete  L.  Manos 

Retired 

William  E.  Mayer 

’66  B.S.  Business 
Administration,  ’68  M.B.A. 
Partner,  Park  Avenue 
Equity  Partners 
President,  Aspen  Institute 

Arthur  S.  Mehlman 

'63  B.S.  Accounting 
Partner-in-charge, 
Baltimore,  KPMG,  LLP 

Philip  Merrill 

President  and  Publisher, 
Washingtonian  Magazine 

John  Morton  III 

President,  Mid-Atlantic 
Banking  Group,  Bank  of 
America  Corp. 

Chairman,  Greater 
Baltimore  Committee 


Emmett  Paige 

President  and  COO,  OAO 
Corp. 

Shirley  F.  Phillips 

Co-owner,  Phillips  Seafood 
Restaurants 

Robert  P.  Pincus 

'68  B.S.  Business 
Administration 
President,  D.C.  Metro 
Region,  Branch  Banking  & 
Trust  Company 

Erwin  S.  Raffel 

'58  B.S.  Zoology 
Director  for  Professional 
Relations,  Interdent 

Brenda  Brown  Rever 

'65  B.S.  Elementary 

Education 

Civic  Volunteer 

James  G.  Roche 

Corporate  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager, 
Electronic  Sensors  and 
Systems  Division,  Northrop 
Grumman  Corporation 

Robert  B.  Schaftel 

'62  B.A.  History 
Senior  Consultant,  Riggs 
Counselman,  Michaels, 
Downes  Inc. 

HONORARY  TRUSTEE 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Jr. 

Retired 

EX-OFFICIO  TRUSTEES 
C.  Daniel  Mote,  Jr. 
President 

Gregory  L.  Geoffroy 

Senior  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  and 
Provost 

William  W.  Destler 

Vice  President  for  Research 
and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School 

Charles  F.  Sturtz 

'90  Ph.D.,  Government 
and  Politics 

Vice  President  for  Adminis- 
trative Affairs 

William  L.  Thomas 

Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs 


Brodie  Remington 

Vice  President  for 
University  Relations 

James  Bond  '01 
President,  Student 
Government  Association 

Mark  Leone 

Chair,  University  Senate 

Adrian  Teel 

'64,  B.S.,  Accounting 
Past  President,  UM  Alumni 
Association 

Nariman  Farvardin 

Dean,  A.  James  Clark 
School  of  Engineering 

Howard  Frank 

Dean,  The  Robert  H.  Smith 
School  of  Business 

James  F.  Harris 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities 

Thomas  Kunkel 

Dean,  College  of  Journalism 

Susan  Schwab 

Dean,  School  of  Public 
Affairs 

Edna  Szymanski 
Dean,  College  of  Education 

APPOINTED  TRUSTEES 
B.  Gary  Dando 
'64  B.S.,  Accounting 
Partner,  Ernst  & Young  LLP 

John  E.  Girouard 

'81,  B.A.,  Economics 
President  and  CEO,  Capital 
Asset  Management  Group 
Inc. 

John  I.  Heise  Jr., 

'47,  B.A.,  Political  Science 
Heise,  Jorgensen  & 
Stefanelli  P.A. 

Gerald  J.  Hroblak 

President,  The  Richard 
Eaton  Foundation,  Inc. 

James  L.  Redifer 

'58,  B.S.,  71,  M.S.E.E., 
Electrical  Engineering 
Retired 
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ABOUNDS 


Up  on  Top  from  Down  Under 

Maryland  woman’s  lacrosse  standout  Jen  Adams  is  easy  to  spot  with  her 
Aussie  accent,  striking  blue-green  eyes  and  trademark  ponytails  for 
good  luck.  The  modest  Australian  native  was  named  the  Atlantic  Coast 


Conference  (ACC)  female  athlete  for  the 
1999-2000  academic  year,  but  she  doesn’t  boast 
about  that.  "One  of  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ments I think,  is  when  you  can  look  around  and 
see  a team  that  has  achieved  something  all 
together.  It  is  not  so  much  the  individual 
awards  that  stick  out  in  my  mind,”  she  says. 

Adams  is  the  third  Maryland  women’s 
lacrosse  player  to  win  the  ACC’s 
Mary  Garber  Award,  named 
for  a retired  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  sports 
writer,  in  the 
award’s  11 -year 
history. 

Adams,  a junior 
individual  studies  major 


management  and  marketing,  came  to  Mary- 
land Irom  Marino,  S.  Australia,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  previous 
Aussie  players.  “We  don’t  have  as  much  oppor- 
tunity through  lacrosse  at  home...  I’ve  seen  the 
success  that  some  ol  the  other  Australians  have 
had  {at  Maryland]  and  I knew  it  was  a good 
opportunity.” 

Named  Intercollegiate  Women's  Lacrosse 
Coaches  Association  (IWLCA)  Attacker  of  the 
Year  for  1999  and  winner  of  the  first-ever 
Honda  Award  for  women’s  lacrosse,  Adams  led 
Maryland  to  its  sixth  straight  NCAA  champi- 
onship (her  third),  its  second  straight  ACC  title, 
a 21—1  overall  record,  a final  ranking  of  No.  1 
and  20  consecutive  victories  to  close  the  season. 
Adams  was  the  2000  ACC  Player  of  the  Year 
and  an  All-American  selection  of  College 
Lacrosse  USA.  She  was  also  named  the 
NCAA  tournament  MVP  after  setting  the 
NCAA  tournament  record  for  points  in  a 
game,  with  10.  Adams  finished  the  2000 
season  with  81  goals  and  55  assists  for  an 
NCAA  Division  I record  136  points. 

In  her  final  season  as  an  eligible  play- 
er, Adams  is  also  a finalist  for  the 
Women’s  Sports  Foundation’s  Sportswoman 
of  the  Year  and  the  only  collegiate  finalist 
on  the  list. 

Admitting  that  she  doesn’t  always 
know  of  the  awards  she  has  won  until 
her  coach  informs  her,  Adams  is 
proud  of  her  own  and  the  Maryland 
team's  success.  "I'm  pretty  happy 
with  how  things  have  been  going. 
We’ve  had  a lot  of  team  success 
and  I’ve  had  an  unbelievable  amount 
of  individual  success  that  I didn’t  expect,” 
she  says.  She  hopes  to  win  her  fouth  champi- 
onship this  year,  bringing  the  team’s  consecu- 
tive wins  to  seven.  — SM 


TOPS  ON  AND  OFF  THE  FIELD 

A record  181  University  of 
Maryland  student-athletes 
have  been  named  to  the 
1999—2000  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  (ACC)  Honor  Roll, 
announced  by  ACC  Commis- 
sioner John  Swofford.  A 10 
percent  increase  from 
1998—99  marks  the  second 
straight  year  that  the  Terps 
have  established  a new  stan- 
dard for  the  number  of  stu- 
dent-athletes who  have  earned 
inclusion  to  the  select  list, 
which  recognizes  outstanding 
performance  in  the  classroom. 

To  qualify  for  the  ACC 
Honor  Roll,  now  in  its  44th 
year,  student-athletes  must 
maintain  at  least  a 3.0  grade 
point  average  for  the  entire 
academic  year.  Last  year,  162 
Terps  were  recognized,  sur- 
passing the  previous  record  of 
153  set  during  the  1995-96 
academic  year.  In  the  last  six 
years,  Maryland  has  seen  a 5 1 
percent  increase  in  its  number 
of  ACC  honorees. 

Included  on  the  list  are 
seven  student-athletes  who 
earned  either  Academic  All- 
America  or  Academic  All-Dis- 
trict honors  from  the  College 
Sports  Information  Directors 
of  America  during  the  past 
nine  months:  Jen  Adams 
(women’s  lacrosse),  Brian 
Kopka  (football),  Marcus 
LaChapelle  (men’s  lacrosse), 
Christian  Lewis  (men’s  soccer), 
Carla  Tagliente  (field  hockey), 
Keith  Unikel  (men’s  golf)  and 
Jason  Ward  (men’s  swim- 
ming). — SM 
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COMCAST  TAKES  THE  FLOOR 

Comcast  Corp.  has  exercised 
an  option  in  its  naming-rights 
agreement  for  a new  arena  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  to 
include  naming  rights  for  the 
playing  floor.  In  exercising  the 
option,  Comcast’s  gift  has 
increased  from  $20  million  to 
$25  million,  making  it  the 


largest  known  corporate  nam- 
ing gift  in  the  United  States 
for  a collegiate  athletic  facility. 
In  January,  officials  from  Com- 
cast and  the  University  of 
Maryland  announced  the  gift 
as  part  of  a business  partner- 
ship that  also  includes  provid- 
ing cable  television  services  to 
university  residence  halls 
starting  this  fall. 


The  $25  million  gift  is  the 
largest  single  donation  to  the 
flagship  University  of  Mary- 
land and  represents  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  university’s 
share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion for  the  Comcast  Center, 
currently  in  site-preparation 
stage  on  the  north  side  of  cam- 
pus. Scheduled  to  open  in  the 
summer  of  2002,  it  will 


Men’s 

Women’s 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

3 

Basketball  Travelers  (Exchange),  8 p.m. 

4 

Exhibition  Game,  TBA 

15 

Source  Sports/California  All-stars  (Exchange),  8 p.m. 

21 

at  Loyola,  7 p.m. 

20 

at  Maui  Invitational  vs.  Louisville,  9 p.m. 

25 

Wagner,  TBA 

29 

at  ACC/Big  Ten  Challenge  vs.  Wisconsin,  9 p.m. 

26 

Delaware/Long  Beach  State, 

DECEMBER 

DECEMBER 

2 

at  BB&T  Classic  vs.  Michigan,  1 p.m. 

2 

UMBC,  TBA 

6 

Stony  Brook,  8 p.m. 

5 

at  Penn  State,  7 p.m. 

9 

at  Pennsylvania,  7:30  p.m. 

9 

at  North  Carolina,  TBA 

13 

UMBC,  8 p.m. 

12 

Coppin  State,  7:30  p.m. 

23 

Norfolk  State,  1:30  p.m. 

22 

Lafayette,  TBA 

27 

Chicago  State,  8 p.m. 

27 

at  Santa  Clara,  7 p.m. 

30 

Maryland,  Eastern  Shore,  1:30  p.m. 

28 

at  San  Francisco,  7 p.m. 

JANUARY 

JANUARY 

2 

at  Clemson,  8 p.m. 

2 

Clemson,  TBA 

6 

Georgia  Tech.,  1:30  p.m. 

5 

at  Virginia,  7:30  p.m. 

10 

North  Carolina,  7 p.m. 

10 

at  Florida  State,  7 p.m. 

14 

at  Florida  State,  1:30  p.m. 

14 

Duke,  TBA 

17 

Wake  Forest,  9 p.m. 

18 

Wake  Forest,  TBA 

21 

at  NC  State, 3:30  p.m. 

21 

at  Georgia  Tech,  1 p.m. 

27 

Duke,  8 p.m. 

25 

at  NC  State,  7 p.m. 

31 

at  Virginia,  9 p.m. 

28 

North  Carolina,  TBA 

FEBRUARY 

FEBRUARY 

4 

Clemson,  1 p.m. 

1 

at  Clemson,  7 p.m. 

6 

at  Georgia  Tech,  7 p.m. 

5 

Virginia,  7:30  p.m. 

10 

at  North  Carolina,  1 p.m. 

11 

Florida  State,  TBA 

14 

Florida  State,  9 p.m 

15 

at  Duke,  7 p.m. 

17 

at  Wake  Forest,  1:30  p.m. 

19 

at  Wake  Forest,  7:30  p.m. 

20 

NC  State,  8 p.m. 

22 

Georgia  Tech,  TBA 

24 

Oklahoma,  3:30  p.m. 

25 

NC  State,  TBA 

27 

at  Duke,  8 p.m. 

MARCH 

MARCH 

2-5 

ACC  Tournament 

3 

Virginia,  2 p.m. 

9-11 

ACC  Tournament,  TBA 

15-31 

NCAA  Tournament,  TBA 

Home  games  in  bold 

replace  the  aging  Cole  Field 
House. 

The  university  plans  to 
raise  another  $20  million  for 
its  share  of  construction  costs 
through  additional  major 
gifts  and  through  a campaign 
that  will  make  available 
1,600  of  the  Comcast  Center's 
17,000  seats  to  major  gift 


Tobacco  Road  Turns  North.  Here's 
a heads-up  to  Terp  basketball  fans 
and  tailgaters.  In  2005,  the  ACC 
Men's  Basketball  Tournament  will 
finally  be  played  outside  of  North 
Carolina,  where  it  has  made  its  home 
since  1989.  ACC  officials  announced 
this  July  that  the  MCI  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  host  the  ever- 
popular  tournament,  scheduled  for 
March  10-13,  2005.  The  last  time  it 
was  held  here  was  1987,  when  N.C. 
State  beat  North  Carolina,  68-67. 

Claiborne  Legacy  Lives  On.  Hall  of 
Fame  Coach  Jerry  Claiborne,  72,  the 
man  behind  the  powerhouse  Terps 
in  the  '70s,  died  of  a heart  attack  on 
Sept.  25,  2000.  Under  his  10-season 
leadership  beginning  in  1972,  Mary- 
land won  three  consecutive  ACC 
football  championships  (1974-76) 
and  played  in  seven  bowl  games.  His 
son,  Jonathan,  lettered  as  a safety 
for  the  Terps  from  1975-77  and  was 
an  Academic  All-American.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  an  attorney  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  this  fall  Jonathan 
debuted  as  a radio  color  analyst  for 
Maryland  football. 
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KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  ot  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  ot  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 


A Celebration  of  Centenarians 


■VI  ary  Anderson-Crooks,  of  Berlin,  Md.,  turned  101  on  July  3.  Crooks  attended  Maryland  at  a 
■■U  time  when  women  were  just  starting  to  be  admitted  to  the  university.  She  received  a bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  from  the  School  of  Education  (now  the  College  of  Education)  in  1923.  After 
graduation,  she  married  a fellow  alumnus,  the  late  William  S.  Crooks,  and  raised  a daughter. 
Among  her  hobbies.  Crooks  says  that  she  enjoyed  oil  painting  for  many  years. 


Samuel  R.  Bacon,  of  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  on  July  1.  Bacon  grew  up 
on  a dairy  farm  in  Baltimore  County  (Md.)  and  graduated  from  the  university  in  1924  with  a 
degree  in  agronomy.  He  joined  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Extension  Service  before  starting  a 
lengthy  career  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bacon  "retired"  in  1963  after  35  years  of 
government  service,  beginning  a second  career  as  an  entrepreneur  selling  novelties  and  person- 
alized key  chains.  He  continued  working  until  age  91,  and  still  is  active  in  church  and  community 
events.  Bacon  says  he  enjoys  driving  a car,  planting  tomatoes  in  his  garden  and  even  cooking 
for  himself  when  the  urge  strikes.  He  is  the  widower  of  the  late  Reba  K.  Broyles,  and  is  the  father 
of  three  daughters.  He  has  four  grandsons,  three  great-grandsons  and  a great-granddaughter. 


& Health 


PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


The  Feisty  Five,  1959 


quent  contributor  to  the  Miami  Her- 
ald's Sunday  magazine.  Tropic. 


71 

Mark  A.  Arensmeyer. 

BMGT,  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  Circuit  City  Stores 
Inc.  He  joined  the  company  in 
1990  as  director  of  human 
resources  in  Atlanta  and  became 
assistant  vice  president  of  human 
resources  and  training  in  1999  in 
Richmond,  Va. 


72 

James  Michael  Fitzmaurice. 

GRAD,  Ph.D.,  received  the  2000 
Elmer  Gabrieli  Award  from  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  and 


'65 

Malkon  S. 

Baboyian.  BMGT, 
was  named  chief 
operating  officer  of 
Oce-USA  Inc.,  a 
communications  company  in  Chica- 
go. Since  1990,  Baboyian  served  as 
Oce's  group  vice  president  for  wide 
format  printing  systems.  He  began 
with  the  company  in  1976  as  dis- 
trict sales  manager  in  Washington, 
D C.  Oce  offers  a range  of  products 
and  services  for  the  reproduction, 
presentation,  distribution  and  man- 
agement of  documents. 


'55 

Richard  L.  Davis. 

ENGR.  was  elected 
president  of  the 
American  Helicopter 
Museum  and  Educa- 
tion Center  in  West  Chester,  Pa., 
this  past  spring.  Davis  is  also  presi- 
dent of  Spancomm  Inc.,  also  in  West 
Chester. 


Marjorie  Miller 

Klein.  A&S,  has 
recently  published 
her  first  novel.  Test 
Pattern.  The  story, 
published  by  Wm.  Morrow,  is  about 
the  coming  of  television  into  peo- 
ple's homes  and  how  it  changed  the 
lives  of  one  family  in  1954.  Klein 
has  done  freelance 
work  for  sever- 
al publica- 
tions, and 
was  a fre- 


Materials  (ASTM),  committee  on 
healthcare  informatics.  Fitzmaurice 
is  senior  science  advisor  for  informa- 
tion technology  at  the  Agency  for 
Healthcare  Research  and  Quality  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  A member  of 
ASTM  since  1991,  Fitzmaurice 
serves  as  co-chair  for  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services’ 
information  and  cross-cutting 
implementation  team  for  Health 
Insurance  Portability  and  Account- 
ability Act  health  data  standards. 

73 

Barbara  Caskey.  EDUC,  was 
recently  named  an  Outstanding 
Educator  by  the  Prince  George’s 
(Md.)  County  School  System  where 
she  has  been  principal  of  Hollywood 
Elementary  for  seven  years.  One  of 
her  achievements  since  beginning  as 
principal  in  1993  is  the  20  point  rise 
in  student  test  scores  on  the  Mary- 
land School  Performance 
Assessment  Program  (MSPAP). 

75 

Kathleen  Dempsey.  BMGT,  has 
been  promoted  to  chief  operating 
officer  at  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  (APA).  Dempsey  will 
oversee  the  coordination  and  imple- 
mentation of  all  APA  operational 
activities.  Since  1998,  she  was  the 
chief  financial  officer.  APA  is  a 
national  medical  specialty  society, 
founded  in  1844,  whose  40,000 
physician  members  specialize  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental 
and  emotional  illnesses  and  sub- 
stance use  disorders. 

76 

Andrew  E.  DePristo,  CMPS, 
Ph.D.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  bioinformatics  and 
emerging  technologies  at  Genome 
Therapeutics  Corp.  in  Waltham, 
Mass.  Previously,  DePristo  was  a 
program  manager  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  and  has  been 
assistant  professor  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  professor  at 
Iowa  State  University. 

Ronald  E.  Gilbertson.  BSOS, 
has  joined  Bell,  Boyd  & Lloyd,  a 
government  contracts  practice  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Gilbertson  is 
noted  for  his  representation  of 


OBITUARIES 


'33 

George  Oswald  Weber,  ENGR, 
former  director  of  the  university’s 
physical  plant  from  1946  to  1972, 
died  May  22,  2000,  at  Prince 
George’s  (Md.)  Hospital  Center,  of 
a heart  attack.  He  was  88. 

As  a student  at  Maryland, 
Weber  was  president  of  his  class 
and  a member  of  the  Testudo  Com- 
mitte,  which  donated  the  Testudo 
sculpture  as  the  Class  of  1933  gift. 
He  was  also  president  of  his  frater- 
nity, Sigma  Chi. 

While  director  of  the  physical 
plant,  Weber  oversaw  the  construc- 
tion of  Byrd  Stadium,  Cole  Field 
House,  the  high-rise  dormitories, 
two  libraries  (Hornbake  and 
McKeldin)  and  the  golf  course,  of 
which  he  was  most  proud.  Early  in 
his  career,  Weber  was  an  engineer 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  a partner  in  a general 
contracting  firm. 

Weber  served  in  the  ROTC  and 
retired  as  a colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserves  in  1963  after  serving  in 
World  War  II  and  commanding  a 
police  battalion  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  National  Guard  that  served  in 
Korea  during  the  Korean  War.  His 
military  honors  include  a Silver  Star, 
two  Bronze  Stars  and  a Purple 
Heart. 

After  retiring  from  the  universi- 
ty, Weber  became  involved  with 
developing  real  estate.  He  was 
extremely  active  in  his  community 
and  was  a member  of  several  clubs 
and  committees  including  the 
Maryland  Classified  Employees 
Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Physical  Plant  Administra- 
tors, the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Riverdale 
Presbyterian  Church,  Manor  Coun- 
try Club,  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars  and  the  Terrapin  and 
M Clubs  at  the  university. 

Weber’s  first  wife,  Grace  Cod- 
dington  Weber,  died  in  1981,  and 
his  second  wife,  Martha  Welch 
Weber,  died  in  1985. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons  from 
his  first  marriage,  Robert  C.  Weber 
of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  and  Jeffrey  A. 
Weber  of  Annapolis,  Md.;  and  four 
grandchildren. 


'35 

Ralph  Gray,  EDUC,  M.A., 
ARHU,  ’37,  editor  and  staff  mem- 
ber of  National  Geographic  for  more 
than  40  years,  died  April  4,  2000, 
of  cancer  at  Transylvania  Commu- 
nity Hospital  in  Brevard,  N.C.  He 
was  85. 

Gray  was  the  editor  of  World 
magazine,  a division  of  National 
Geographic.  He  also  wrote  several 
articles  for  National  Geographic 
magazine  on  topics  including  the 
Alps,  explorers  of  America  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  canoeing.  He 
received  the  Ted  V.  Rogers  Jour- 
nalism Award  for  a 1961  article, 
"From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea",  about  a 
cross-section  of  the  United  States 
along  Route  40. 

Gray  wrote  a book  of  poetry, 
Behold  This  Dream , which  was  pub- 
lished in  September  1999. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Cos- 
mos Club,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Geographers,  the  Canoe  Cruis- 
ers Association,  the  Civil  War 
Round  Table  and  the  Explorers 
Club  of  New  York. 

Gray  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jean  G.  Hamilton  of  Brevard,  N.C.; 
four  children,  Judith  Russell  of 
Greenville,  S.C.,  Mary  Ellen  Wiley 
of  Murrells  Inlet,  S.C.,  Will  R. 

Gray  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  Donna 
Collins  of  Salisbury,  Md.;  five  sib- 
lings, Harold  Gray,  Kathryn  Dud- 
ley, Gertrude  Toth,  Ellen  Massey 
and  Carolyn  Thornton;  nine  grand- 
children and  a great-grandchild. 

'40 

Peter  H.  Heinze,  A&S,  Ph  D., 
researcher  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Agricultural  Research 
Service  for  more  than  33  years,  died 
June  13,  2000,  in  Mitchellville, 

Md.  He  was  90. 

Originally  from  Kahoka,  Mo., 
Heinze  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Beltsville,  Md.,  where  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  is  located. 

Heinze  spent  much  of  his  career 
conducting  laboratory  and  field 
research  on  how  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  affected  during  storage  and 
transportation.  He  received  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Superior 
Service  Award  for  research  and  lead- 
ership on  post-harvest  physiology 
and  the  application  of  these  findings 


to  the  solutions  for  storing  crops. 

He  published  numerous 
research  papers  and  articles  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  plant  science,  partic- 
ularly the  effect  of  the  length  of  the 
day  on  plants  (photoperiodism). 

During  World  War  II,  Heinze 
served  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  work- 
ing to  improve  crop  output.  In  his 
later  working  years,  Heinze  was 
involved  in  research  management  as 
the  branch  chief  for  the  Horticul- 
tural Crops  Research  Branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  in 
Beltsville  and  concluded  his  career 
with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture National  Program  staff. 

Heinze  was  active  in  his  Mary- 
land community.  He  was  a volun- 
teer with  the  Boy  Scouts  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  was  a recipient  of 
the  first  Patuxent  District  Award  of 
Merit  and  the  National  Capital 
Area  Silver  Beaver  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  youth. 

Heinze  was  an  avid  gardener 
and  charter  member  of  the 
Beltsville  Garden  Club. 

Heinze  is  survived  by  his  wife 
of  60  years,  Mary  Agnes;  three  sons, 
Gerald  of  San  Francisco,  Donald  of 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Marvin  of 
Alexandria,  Va.;  and  three  sisters. 

'90 

Marci  (Kozichousky)  Bryant  of 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  died  very 
unexpectedly  on  Aug.  9,  2000.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband  of  seven 
years,  David,  and  four  children, 
Rebecca,  age  5,  Aidan,  age  3,  and 
newborn  twins,  Lydia  and  Molly. 

Following  graduation  from 
Arundel  High  School  in  Gambrills, 
Md.,  in  1985,  she  entered  rhe  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  earning  a 
degree  in  journalism  and  graduat- 
ing with  honors.  Following  gradua- 
tion, she  worked  for  a travel  maga- 
zine and  a trade  association.  For  the 
past  year,  she  wrote  a column  for 
the  Fredericksburg,  Va. -based  Free 
Lance-Star.  Titled  "This  Way  and 
That,"  it  focused  on  fun  and  educa- 
tional activities  parents  can  do  with 
their  children.  She  also  co-authored 
a series  of  children’s  books  that  are 
under  consideration  for  publica- 
tion. 
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Led  by  Bruce  Blackistone  '72 
(right),  Maryland  alumni  power 
the  oars  of  the  Fyrdraca  (above)  as 
they  navigate  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 


Fjord-ing  Through  Medieval  History 

hesapeake  Bay  pleasure  boaters  ...  take 
a deep  breath  ...  and  relax.  You  haven't 
had  too  many  cold  ones,  and  the  sun  and  salt 
water  haven't  fried  your  brain  ...  that  really  is  a 
Viking  longship  adorned  in  full  battle  regalia 
drawing  alongside  the  starboard  bow.  Led  by 
history  enthusiast  Bruce  Blackistone  '72  A&S, 
the  mirthful  crew  of  the  Longship  Company 
(more  than  half  of  its  60  members  are  Maryland 
alumni)  have  been  navigating  the  Chesapeake 
as  modern  day  Vikings  for  almost  30  years  now. 

"I  suppose  it  really  evolved  out  of  the  fencing 
club  at  Maryland  in  1970,"  recalls  Blackistone. 

"Some  of  us  wanted  to  be  a little  more  swash- 
buckling than  just  wearing  tights  and  using  rub- 
ber-tipped fencing  foils."  After  completing  a 
"midnight  dumpster  raid  on  a hippie  leather  san- 
dal shop  that  had  gone  out  of  business,"  Blackistone  and  a few  friends  attempted  to  re-create  the 
leather  armor  worn  by  medieval  Norseman.  The  next  step,  he  says,  was  to  convince  university 
officials  to  allow  a reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  on  the  south  Chapel  lawn. 

Thus  was  born  the  Maryland  Medieval  Mercenary  Militia,  a college  club  that  grew  to  popular- 
ity in  the  1970s  and  still  exists  on  campus  today  as  part  of  a larger  multi-state  medieval  associa- 
tion. The  original  mercenary  militia  pictured  themselves  along  the  lines  of  the  Civil  War  reenact- 
ment groups,  Blackistone  says.  As  their  skills  progressed,  everything  was  made  to  look  as 
authentic  as  possible,  from  the  hand-stitched  clothing  to  the  distinct  shields,  broadswords  and 
other  battle  armaments  used  by  medieval  warriors. 

Blackistone — who  at  times  prefers  Atli,  his  Viking  name — soon  had  other  ambitious  adven- 
tures to  pursue.  "Running  around  with  swords  was  interesting,"  he  says,  "but  after  watching 
The  Vikings  ...  with  the  ships  sailing  across  the  fjord  ...  I knew  I just  had  to  do  that."  Club  mem- 
bers raffled  off  a large  broadsword  on  campus  for  $100  and  successfully  bid  on  an  old  Navy 
whale  boat.  After  renovating  the  vessel  outside  of  their  dorm  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1971,  Blackistone  and  crew  set  sail  on  the  nearby  Severn  River. 

Many  of  the  original  members  of  medieval  mercenary  militia  stayed  together  after  gradua- 
tion, continuing  to  sail  as  Vikings  on  the  weekends  and  forming  the  Longship  Company.  The 
company  later  outfitted  a larger  boat,  the  Fyrdraca,  and  they  regularly  tour  the  tributaries  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  beyond,  most  recently  taking  Fyrdraca  to  Canada  to  participate  in  a flotilla  of 
longships  commemorating  the  landing  of  Leif  Eriksson.  The  Longship  Company  also  provides 
seminars  for  schoolchildren  and  others  interested  in  learning  about  the  Vikings. 

Blackistone's  medieval  meanderings  carry  over  into  his  professional  life  at  times.  As  a space 
management  specialist  for  the  National  Park  Service,  he  leases  and  assigns  space  for  govern- 
ment offices.  "When  someone  complains  about  cramped  office  space,"  he  says,  "I  have  to  think 
to  myself:  After  spending  the  weekend  with  18  people  aboard  a 32-foot  vessel,  just  how  much 
space  does  one  really  need?"  —Tom  Ventsias 


insurance  companies, 
claims  management  com- 
panies and  coal  mine  oper- 
ators in  federal  black  lung 
litigation  matters.  Previ- 
ously, Gilbertson  served  as 
staff  attorney  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  Ben- 
efits Review  Board. 


'll 


Howard  B.  Labow, 

BSOS,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  fencing  coach 
with  the  Israeli  Olympic 
Team  for  the  2000 
Olympic  Games  in  Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

Susan  Mulhern  Span- 
genberg.  EDUC,  was 
awarded  the  master  of 
divinity  degree  on  May 
27,  2000,  from  the  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary 
at  Richmond,  Va. 


George  Douglas  Meyers. 

EDUC,  Ed.D.,  received  the  2000 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award 
for  Teaching  Excellence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  El  Paso  (UTEP), 
where  he  is  professor  of  English.  The 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award 
is  the  highest  honor  bestowed  upon 
a UTEP  faculty  member. 


'81 


Norine  M.  Walker,  BSOS,  83, 
ENGR,  has  been  named  one  of 
Maryland’s  “Top  100  Women  for 
the  Year  2000“  by  The  Daily  Record , 
a statewide  daily  business  newspa- 
per. The  distinction  goes  to  profes- 
sionals who  play  a key  role  in  build- 
ing the  state's  future.  Walker  is 
currently  a vice  president  of  URS 
Corporation  where  she  is  the  project 
coordination  manager  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  Project  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  She  is  also  a national 
vice  chair  for  the  Arthritis  Founda- 
tion, which  she  has  been  a part  of  for 
more  than  1 5 years. 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  BRUCE  BLACKISTONE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

OFFICIAL  HOME  FURNISHINGS 


Solid  hardwood  cabinet  with  cherry  finish.  Westminster  chime  sounds  every  V4  hour  and  hour  (includes  silent  mode  if  preferred).  Quartz  Movement.  10  V4"  Wx6"  D x 12  34 


Solid  marble  base  and  centerpiece  with  brass  accents,  black  parchment  shade. 
Actual  height  of  lamp  is  22”.  Takes  two  standard  light  bulbs  up  to  60  watts  each. 


REPLY  FORM 


Please  accept  my  order  for  the  following: 

Purchaser  Information: 

Name  _Daytime  Phone 

Shipping  Information: 

Name 

Street 

City State Zip 

Qty: 

Official  University  of  Maryland  Lamp  @ $169  ea.  + $8  ea.  freight  = 

Official  University  of  Maryland  Mantel  Clock  @ $179  ea.  + $8  ea.  freight 


Official  University  of  Maryland  Mantel  Clock  with  chimes  @ $209  ea.  + $8  ea.  freigf 

Please  Circle  Decorative  Plain 


I wish  to  have  an  engraved  polished  brass  plate  @ $20.00  per  plate.  For  the  lamp  and 
mantel  clock,  you  have  2 lines,  up  to  25  characters  ea.  line. 

Personalization  is  to  read  exactly  as  written  below  (include  punctuation  and  spacing): 


I wish  to  pay  for  my  fine  furnishings  including  freight  and  personalization  by: 

□ By  a single  remittance  of  $ made  payable  to  "Sirrica  Ltd." 

□ By  charging  the  amount  of  $ to  my  credit  card  as  indicated  below: 


Full  Account  Number 


Expiration  Date: 


SIGNATURE 

MAIL  ORDERS  TO:  Sirrica  Ltd. 

39  South  St. 

New  Bedford,  MA  02740 

Credit  card  purchases  may  call  1-800-346-2884  for  faster  service. 


CLASS-NOTES 


Aware  of  Africa 


endy  Johnson  is  not  a mother  and  she's  not  a school  teacher,  but  she 
devotes  countless  hours  working  to  better  the  lives  of  children.  John- 
son, JOUR  '81,  realized  four  years  ago  after  years  in  the  record  industry  that 
she  wanted  to  do  more  than  sell  and  market  records.  Living  in  cities  where 
she  was  exposed  to  the  lifestyles  of  inner-city  children,  Johnson  wanted  to 
do  something  for  children  that  would  promote  them  to  be  successful 
adults.  This  prompted  her  to  found  Age  of  Awareness  Inc.  (AOA),  a cultural 
and  educational  exchange  program  based  in  Laurel,  Md.,  in  1996. 

"Age  of  Awareness  is  an  attempt  to  teach  children  what  they  don't  really  learn  in  school — their 
cultural  background,"  says  Johnson.  "As  African  Americans  ...  we're  seldom  exposed  to  our 
African  heritage." 

Through  AOA,  Johnson  is  assisting  gifted,  at-risk  and  low-income  African  American  children 
through  outreach  and  cultural  education.  Activities  include  field  trips,  lectures  by  professionals 
who  are  African  American  and  a fledgling  exchange  program  with  children  from  Africa. 

AOA  raised  enough  money  to  begin  its  first  outreach  program  in  January  of  2001 . A student 
from  Walker  Mill  Middle  School,  Capital  Heights,  Md.,  will  be  chosen  by  Johnson  to  participate 
and  will  remain  in  the  outreach  program  through  high  school  graduation.  Aside  from  learning 
African  American  heritage,  the  program's  intent  is  to  guide  the  students  academically  and  profes- 
sionally. 

AOA  is  not  Johnson's  first  foray  into  assisting  fellow  African  Americans.  After  her  longtime 
friend,  Gurnest  Brown  '84  UGS,  a Terrapin  football  player,  died  from  a disease  that  had  left  both 
of  his  legs  amputated,  Johnson  established  the  Friends  of  Gurnest  Brown  to  assist  other  African 
American  amputees. 

Right  now,  Johnson  spends  her  free  time  planning  for  AOA's  future  and  writing  grant  propos- 
als while  she  is  not  at  her  full-time  job  in  sales  at  National  Public  Radio. 

"It's  just  fulfilling,"  she  says.  "No  matter  what  I've  done  in  the  past — working  for  recording 
artists  or  working  for  major  corporations,  nothing  has  been  as  fulfilling  as  Age  of  Awareness." 

— Sabrina  Martin 


'82 

Edward  W.  Kordoski  LFSC, 
Ph.D.,  has  joined  the  Synthetic 
Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association  (SOCMA)  as  executive 
director  of  several  chemical  associa- 
tions managed  by  SOCMA’s  Associ- 
ation Management  Center.  Kordoski 
will  direct  the  Alkyl  Amines  Coun- 
cil, Chlorobenzene  Producers  Associ- 
ation, DiBasic  Esters  Group,  Insti- 
tute for  Polyacrylate  Absorbents, 
Personal  Absorbent  Products  Coun- 
cil and  Tetrahydrofuran  Task  Force. 
Previously,  Kordoski  served  the 
American  Chemical  Society  (ACS) 
for  seven  years  and  led  the  ACS 
Awards  Program.  Kordoski  also 
spent  more  than  10  years  in  applica- 
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tions  research,  process  development 
and  manufacturing  positions  with 
Ciba-Geigy  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland. 

'83 

Carol  L.  Bowers.  JOUR,  is  associ- 
ate editor  of  Kiplinger’s  business 
forecasting  publications  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  includes  The 
Kiplinger  Letter  and  the  new  online 
business-to-business  service, 

Kiplinger  Business  Forecasts.  Prior  to 
this  position.  Bowers  was  senior 
Washington  editor  for  Primedia 
Intertec  Inc.  She  has  also  reported 
for  the  Associated  Press,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  and  washingtonpost.com. 


William  A.  Cooper,  ENGR.  is  the 
operations  manager  for  Fire  Protec- 
tion Management  Inc.,  a subsidiary 
of  the  RJA  Group  Inc.,  in  Atlanta. 
Cooper  joins  the  team  after  seven 
years  as  senior  consulting  engineer 
with  the  Atlanta  office  of  Rolf 
Jensen  & Associates  Inc. 

Jody  Sommers,  ARHU,  was  pro- 
moted to  regional  vice  president  of 
sales  east  for  Cotelligent,  a global 
information  technology  consulting 
firm.  Sommers  joined  Cotelligent  in 
1992  after  eight  years  of  professional 
sales  experience  with  AGS/NYNEX 
DPI  and  Aztec  Consulting.  Previ- 
ously, she  lead  the  telecommunica- 
tions sales  team  in  Cotelligent  s 
New  Jersey  office.  She  was  responsi- 


ble for  the  company’s  largest  sale  to 
Lucent  Technologies  and  opened  the 
New  York  financial  market  to  the 
company.  In  1998,  Sommers  became 
managing  director  for  the  New  York 
Metro  region. 

Paul  J.  Wolff  II,  BMGT,  Ph  D., 
earned  an  M.A.  with  honors  in 
archaeological  studies  from  Yale 
University  on  May  22,  2000.  His 
thesis,  First  Peopling  of  the  Americas , 
is  being  reviewed  by  two  academic 
presses  for  publication  as  a book. 
Wolff  was  a video  transcriber  of 
Yale's  Fortunoff  Archive  for  Holo- 
caust Testimonies  used  in  Witness: 
Voices  from  the  Flolocaust  that  was 
aired  on  PBS  in  May.  Wolff  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Yale  Journal  of  Law  and  the  Humani- 
ties and  a delegate  to  the  graduate 
student  assembly.  Previously,  Wolff 
has  been  a faculty  member  in  the 
field  of  organizational  behavior  at 
universities  including  Maryland, 
Loyola  College  and  University  of 
Baltimore  and  was  awarded  professor 
emeritus  status  at  Dundalk  College. 
Wolff s future  plans  include  digs  at 
a 10,000-year-old  mammoth  site  in 
Oregon  and  exploration  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Island/British  Columbia  coasts 
for  evidence  of  early  immigrant 
landings,  an  area  of  little  previous 
research. 

'85 

Kenneth  R.  Katz. 

ENGR,  was  elected 
chair  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  section 
of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  for  2000- 
2001.  Previously,  he  served  as  first 
vice  chair  and  vice  chair  for  member- 
ship. He  is  also  the  program  manager 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy's 
alternative  fuel  transportation  pro- 
gram under  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992. 

Diane  R.  Krieger  JOUR,  M.A.,  is 

managing  editor  of  USC  Trojan 
Family  Magazine , the  alumni  maga- 
zine of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  She  lives  in  Torrance, 
Calif.,  with  her  husband,  Eliot,  who 
is  a federal  prosecutor,  and  their  two 
sons,  Adam,  4,  and  Seth,  2. 


TOP  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  WENDY  JOHNSON 


'86 

Earl  (Norb)  Garrett,  JOUR,  has 
been  named  creative  director,  sports 
group,  EMAP  Metro,  which 
includes  the  magazines  NFL  Insider, 
Surfer.  Skateboarder  and  Box.  Garrett 
served  as  editor  in  chief  of  EMAP 
Metro's  Sport  magazine  since  1998. 
Prior  to  this,  he  was  editor  in  chief 
of  College  Sports  Magazine  and  has 
worked  on  several  celebrity-titled 
annuals  includingJW  Montana's  Pro 
Football  Yearbook.  Nolan  Ryan's  Base- 
ball Yearbook  and  Richard  Petty's  Stock 
Car  Magazine. 

'87 

Craig  C.  Campbell,  EDUC,  has 
been  named  loss  control  technical 
manager  for  the  Harleysville  Insur- 
ance Companies  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
began  at  the  company  in  1992  and 
was  previously  a property  services 
coordinator. 

I '88 

Allen  L.  Hogg.  ARHU,  M.A.,  was 
named  marketing  director  of  Burke 
Interactive,  a custom  research  and 
business  consulting  company.  Since 
joining  Burke  Inc.,  in  1997,  Hogg 
has  served  as  marketing  research 
analyst  and  senior  marketing 
] research  analyst  at  Burke's  Ridge- 
field, Conn.,  office.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten several  articles  on  information 
technology  development. 

'90 

Nan  DeVincentis-Hayes. 

ARHU,  Ph  D.,  just  released  her 
12th  book.  Thy  Brothers'  Reaper,  a 
sci-fi  novel,  under  the  pen  name 
Devin  Centis.  Three  more  novels,  22 
Friar  Street.  Jacob's  Trouble  and  Heart- 
broken  Love  are  soon  to  be  released 
and  this  fall,  a feature  article  by 
DeVincentis-Hayes,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Woman's  Day  magazine. 

Sheri  Grossman. 

ARHU,  has  been 
! named  one  of  two 
• national  advertising 
sales  managers  for 
NFL  Insider  magazine 
in  New  York  City. 

Previously,  Grossman 
served  as  a senior  account  manager 
for  Sportswear  International  magazine. 


University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association 


University  of  Maryland. ..a  national 
research  university  on  the  rise. 

Be  a part  of  the  momentum.  Join 
the  Maryland  Alumni  Association. 

StayConnected 

Free  subscriptions  to  College  Park  and 
Maryland  Alumni  magazines;  news 
from  your  college;  cultural,  social  and 
athletic  events;  alumni  locator  service 
and  more 

SupportFuture 

Scholarship  and  career  development 
programs  for  students 


Take 

ofGroup 

Auto,  health,  life  and  long-term  care 
insurance;  discounted  hotel  and  auto 
rental  rates;  low  interest  credit  card 
rates;  financial  and  telecommunication 
services 

...andCampus 

Free  parking  in  selected  lots  and  50%  off 
meter  passes;  on-site  library  privileges; 
the  ability  to  purchase  a Campus 
Recreation  Center  pass;  and  discounts  to 
the  university  bookstore,  golf  course, 
and  concert  and  theatre  discounts 


MARYLAND 

ALUMNI 
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Us... 

On-line:  www.alumni.umd.edu 


or  call:  301.403.2728  or  800.336.8627 


Join  the  alumni  association 
on-line  or  by  phone  by 
Dec.  15,  2000,  and  receive  a 
complimentary  2001  wall  calendar 
of  campus  scenery  photographed  by 
John  T.  Consoli  '86,  award-winning 
university  photographer. 
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CLASS-NOTES 


Quenching  a Thirsty  Ear 


hen  Michael  Koster,  ARHU,  M.A.  '94  moved  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Sante  Fe,  N.M.,  six  years  ago,  he 
would  have  laughed  at  the  notion  that  he  would  one  day  pro- 
duce a music  magazine  and  festival,  both  bearing  the  name 
"Thirsty  Ear,"  and  sharing  a "close  to  the  ground"  aesthetic.  The 
Portland-raised  writer  and  music  lover  had  grown  up  on  alterna- 
tive rock  and  grunge. 

"The  blues  bored  me,"  says  Koster.  "There  was  something  in  the  core  of  it,  but  the  per- 
formers didn't  interest  me."  That  was  before  he  discovered  R.L.  Burnside,  the  76-year-old  master 

of  Hill  Country  blues,  a genre  of  American  music  whose 
rhythms  are  directly  linked  to  African  music. 

An  assignment  to  cover  the  Telluride  Festival  in  Col- 
orado opened  Koster's  eyes  to  another  world  of  music — 
Americana  and  folk — and  provided  an  important  lesson  to 
him.  What  makes  festivals  in  out-of-the-way  places  so 
great  is  the  setting  itself.  "It's  treated  as  a destination," 
says  Koster.  "Santa  Fe  is  in  a similar  situation.  We're  not 
near  anything  that  even  resembles  a large  urban  area." 

After  his  experience  at  Telluride,  Koster  decided  to 
launch  his  own  music  magazine  and  festival.  In  summer 
1999,  the  first  issue  of  the  bimonthly  Thirsty  Ear  magazine, 
"a  non-tuxedo  music,  arts  & culture  joint,"  appeared.  Two 
months  later,  the  Thirsty  Ear  Festival  debuted  at  the  J.  W. 
Eaves  Movie  Ranch,  a site  built  to  spec  in  1969  for  the  film 
The  Cheyenne  Social  Club.  "You  stand  in  the  town  and  all 
you  see  around  you  are  mountains  and  high  desert,"  says 
Koster.  "You  don't  see  houses;  you  don't  see  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe.  You  feel  like  you're  in  the  1850s."  The  festival, 
which  Koster  describes  as  "black  folk  music  meets  white 
folk  music  in  the  high  desert  with  a little  rock  'n'  roll 
around  the  edges,"  made  its  second  appearance  on  Labor 
Day  weekend  this  year. 

Thirty  years  ago,  explains  Koster,  there  was  a cross-fer- 
tilization of  folk  and  blues,  which  is  not  happening  today. 
Thirsty  Ear  revives  this  mix.  Word  is  spreading,  says 
Koster.  "This  is  a place  you  come  to  see  really  the  best 
music  in  America  for  the  genres  that  we  play — blues,  folk, 
country,  and  all  of  it  very  nonslick." 

Currently  attracting  more  than  1,000  to  the  two-day  event,  Koster  says  the  festival  will  never 
be  large— 3,000  is  its  peak  capacity.  But  being  large  is  beside  the  point.  "Twenty  years  from  now 
I'm  going  to  be  presenting  this  festival.  It's  not  just  the  music;  it's  something  deeper  than  that. 
The  kind  of  music  we  are  presenting  is  not  a lowest  common  denominator  kind  of  music.  It's 
music  that's  timeless  and  contributes  to  this  culture."  —Dianne  Burch 


Michael  Koster  enjoys  a moment  on 
stage  at  the  1999  Thirsty  Ear  Festival,  a 
companion  to  the  bimonthly  Thirsty  Ear 
magazine. 


Patrick  K.  Harris. 

ENGR,  was  elected 
vice  president  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  the  Mary- 
land Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  for  the 
2000-2001  term.  Har- 
ris is  an  EMC  test  engineer  for  Man- 
Tech  International  Corp.  at  the 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Greenbelt,  Md. 

Jeffrey  M. 

Herskouvitz,  BSOS, 
recently  formed  the 
Law  Offices  of  Jeffrey 
M.  Herskowitz  in  Had- 
donfield,  N.J.  The  prac- 
tice concentrates  on  real 
estate  and  commercial 
matters  and  offers  a network  of  local 
attorneys.  Herskowitz  was  formerly 
an  attorney  with  the  law  offices  of 
Flaster/Greenberg.  He  frequently 
lectures  throughout  New  Jersey  on 
real  estate  issues. 

Christopher  P.  Murphy.  ENGR, 

M.A.,  has  joined  Shook,  Hardy  & 
Bacon  L.L.P.  as  counsel  for  the 
Kansas  City-based  firm’s  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  office.  Murphy's  practice 
includes  patent,  trade  secret,  copy- 
right and  trademark  litigation. 

'91 

Gretchen  Schlabach.  PERH, 

Ph  D.,  is  one  of  1 2 recipients  of  the 
Most  Distinguished  Athletic  Trainer 
Award  from  the  National  Athletic 
Trainers’  Association  for  the  year 
2000.  Schlabach  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Northern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty and  the  director  of  the  athletic 
training  program.  Candidates  for  the 
award  must  have  held  the  Certified 
Athletic  Trainer  credential  for  at 
least  20  years;  have  been  recognized 
for  service  to  the  profession  at  the 
local,  state,  national  and/or  interna- 
tional level;  and  attained  recognition 
for  service  and  unique  contributions. 

'92 

T.  Christopher  D'Avico.  BSOS, 
received  a juris  doctor  degree  from 
the  Dickinson  School  of  Law  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  on 
May  26,  2000. 

Dawn  Green.  ARHU,  joined  the 
firm  of  Hyatt,  Peters  & Weber,  LLP, 
in  Annapolis,  Md.  Green  received 
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her  juris  doctor  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Columbus 
School  of  Law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Maryland  Bar  in  June  1999.  Pre- 
viously, Green  served  as  law  clerk  for 
Judge  James  C.  Cawood,  Jr.,  Circuit 
Court  for  Anne  Arundel  County. 

Steve  Bruce  MacLean,  BSOS, 
began  working  for  the  Peace  Corps 
service  in  Morocco  this  summer.  He 
joined  212  Maryland  natives  cur- 
rently serving  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
MacLean  will  teach  English  to  local 
students  and  adults  while  working 
with  the  community  to  develop  and 
implement  youth  programs.  He  has 
previously  worked  on  archaeology 
projects  and  with  emotionally  and 
behaviorally  troubled  youths. 

'93 

Felicia  Winkler, 

ARHU,  was  pro- 
moted to  New  York 
manager  for 
McCall’s  magazine. 

Since  1999,  Winkler  served  as  the 
beauty  category  manager  and,  previ- 
ously, was  a sales  manager  at  For 
Joseph  and  an  account  executive  for 
Mevisto  Sportswear.  She  currently 
chairs  the  Junior  Committee  for 
Cancer  Care  and  is  a member  of 
Advertising  Women  of  New  York. 

'95 

Anthony  P.  Pease,  AGNR, 
received  a M.S.  in  veterinary  medical 
science  from  Virginia  Tech.  He  is 
now  an  intern  in  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Leesburg,  Va.,  and  lives 
in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

'98 

Randall  Katz,  BSOS,  a past  SGA 
president,  serves  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Duke  Law  Journal  and  is 
chair  of  the  Judicial  Board  at  Duke 

I Law  School  where  he  is  finishing  his 
law  degree.  This  fall  he  will  be 
studying  abroad  on  Australia’s  Gold 
Coast  and  has  accepted  a post-gradu- 
ate clerkship  with  the  11th  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for 
2001-2002. 

Larry  McGee,  CMPS,  M.S., 
received  Echoing  Green  Founda- 
tions’ public  service  fellowship  for 
the  year  2000.  McGee  will  be  work- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  with 


AIDS  prevention  education,  legal 
and  human  rights,  hospice  training 
in  the  deaf  community,  technology 
education  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Echoing  Green  is  a nonprofit 
foundation  that  offers  full-time  fel- 
lowships to  emerging  social 
entrepreneurs. 
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Carmen  D.  Patrick,  ENGR,  won 
the  Robert  E.  Stewart  Engineering- 
Humanities  Award  for  the  year  2000 
from  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers.  Patrick  was 
selected  for  her  compassion  and  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  quality  of 
preventative  health  care  for  women 
through  the  practice  of  biomedical 
engineering  principles.  Two  of 
Patrick's  undergraduate  research  pro- 
jects involved  biomedical  instrumen- 
tation. Her  interest  in  ethics  engi- 
neering led  her  to  teach  a freshman 
honors  program  titled,  “Ethics  and 
Research  in  the  Laboratory." 

John  Sertich,  ARHU,  has  joined 
Kiplinger’s  Business  Forecasting 
Group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a 
researcher  and  reporter.  Sertich  pre- 
viously worked  for  Vocus  Inc.  where 
he  was  a research  analyst,  maintain- 
ing information  on  federal  and  state 
lawmakers  for  the  company’s  soft- 
ware packages  as  well  as  tracking 
state  and  federal  elections. 


Paint  Branch  Creek  was  flooded;  local  businesses,  parking  lots 
and  the  ground  floor  of  some  dorms  turned  to  swimming  pools. 
The  much  anticipated  opening  of  the  Student  Union's  food  co-op 
was  postponed.  The  university  even  canceled  classes.  This  was 
all  the  result  of  Hurricane  Eloise's  stormy  wrath  that  struck  the 
campus  in  late  September. 

Can  you  name  the  year?  Correct  answers  are  eligible  for  a draw- 
ing for  choice  of  a Maryland  Alumni  Association  black  windbreaker  or 
red  rain  poncho.  Send  your  answer  to  Name  the  Year  Contest,  c/o 
College  Park  magazine,  2101  Turner  Building,  College  Park,  MD 
20742-541 1 , or  e-mail  to  cpmag@accmail.umd.edu.  Please  include 
your  name,  address  and  phone  number.  If  you  like,  give  us  your  own 
recollection  of  the  event  for  possible  publication  in  our  next  issue. 


Former  members  of 
Maryland  Images, 

you  again  have  the  opportunity  to  showcase  the 
University  of  Maryland  by  participating  in  the 
Alumni  Admissions  Recruiters  for  Maryland 
(AARM).  As  an  A ARM  member,  you  can  help 
recruit  top  students  to  the  university  by  sharing 
your  Maryland  experience  with  students  and  their 
families  at  college  lairs  and  other  events  sponsored 
by  your  local  Undergraduate  Admissions  office. 

For  more  information,  contact  Llatetra  Brown,  at 
301. 403-2728  ext.  11  orlbl66@umail.umd.edu. 


BOTTOM  PHOTO  BY  JOHN  T CONSOLI 
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Photographer  John  Consoli 
faced  his  own  artistic  chal- 
lenge: to  capture  in  a single 
image  an  installation  creat- 
ed by  University  of  Mary- 
land art  students.  Over  the 
course  of  three  weeks  this 
past  August,  students 
learned  about  the  Mariposa 
Center's  purpose  from  its 
founder,  Maritza  Rivera; 
conducted  research  about 
the  site;  then  developed  and 
installed  their  final  project. 


A Site  for  Artistic  Expression 


Terry  Nauheim,  teaching  assistant  turned  teacher,  posed  a challenge  for  stu- 
dents in  a summer  advanced  drawing  class.  Create  a site-specific  installation  at 
the  fledgling  Mariposa  Center  for  Artistic  Expression  located  in  the  College  Park 
community  of  Berwyn  Heights.  In  Spanish,  the  word  mariposa  means  butterfly: 
an  appropriate  image  for  this  community  center  that  encourages  emerging 
writers  and  poets.  The  seven  students  were  asked  to  conceptualize  individually 
and  work  collaboratively  on  a singular  vision  for  the  spaces  assigned  to  them: 
two  large  display  windows  and  the  entranceway  of  the  former  railroad  station. 
The  result  was  a fanciful  interpretation  that  reflects  the  building's  heritage,  its 
current  use  and  displays  artistic  expression  of  its  own.  — DB 
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Travel  the  world  an<r^ 
expand  your  mind  through 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Asspciatiohfs-Trave 
2001  Program. 


iversi 


Eastern  and  Oriental  Express 

Jan.  14-28,  2001 

With  Lois  Vietri,  government  and  politics  • 
Journey  to  the  Far  East  with  stops  in  Bangkok 
and  Chiang  Mai.  Then  board  the  Eastern  and 
Oriental  Express  for  Penang,  Malaysia; 
Singapore;  and  Hong  Kong. 

From  approx.  $5,495 from  San  Francisco 

Legends  of  the  Nile 

Feb"  12-22,  2001 

With  Lindley  Vann,  architecture  • 

The  adventure  includes  a five-day  cruise  down 
the  Nile  and  a private  reception  hosted  by  Dr. 
Jehan  Sadat,  Anwar  Sadat’s  widow  and  senior 
fellow  at  the  university’s  Center  for  International 
Development  and  Conflict  Management. 

From  approx.  $3,795 from  Washington,  D.C. 

Trans-Panama  Canal 

March  21-31,  2001 

With  Dimitrios  Goulias,  civil  engineering  • 
Cruise  to  Cozumel,  Mexico;  Grand  Cayman, 
Cayman  Islands;  Aruba  and  Costa  Rica.  Best  of 
all,  traverse  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  world’s 
greatest  engineering  feats. 

From  approx.  $2,695,  plus  airfare* 

Splendors  of  Southern  Africa 

April  11-27,  2001 

With  Ronald  Walters,  government  and  politics  • 
Thundering  Victoria  Falls,  a safari,  a working 
diamond  mine  and  the  legendary  Rovos  Rail — 
these  are  just  a few  of  the  wonders  you 
encounter  in  Southern  Africa. 

From  approx.  $5,949 

Optional  excursion  on  the  Blue  Train  from  Cape 
Town  to  Pretoria,  April  27-29,  2001 

Waterways  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  SOLD  OUT 

April  19-30,  2001  1 

With  Aneta  Georgievska-Shine,  art  history  • 
Aboard  the  M/V  River  Explorer,  journey  along 
the  Dutch  waterways  during  tulip  time.  Visit 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp  and  the  charming  seaport 
towns  of  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam, 
j From  appox.  $2,749 

Optional  three-night  pre-excursion  trip  to  Paris 
\ Optional  two-night  post-excursion  trip  to 
Amsterdam 


Alumni  College  in  Scotland 

May  9-17,  2001 

With  Michael  Olmert,  English  • 

Known  as  the  “Gateway  to  the  Highlands,” 
Stirling  is  the  ideal  setting  to  explore  Scotland. 
With  its  breathtaking  scenery,  the  former 
capital  is  home  to  its  own  castle  and  historic 
monuments. 

From  approx.  $2,395 from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasures  of  the  Seine 

May  29-June  9,  2001 

With  Brigitte  Bedos-Rezak,  history  • 

Experience  Normandy,  a romantic  land  of 
distinct  art,  pastoral  scenery,  architectural 
marvels  and  delicious  cuisine.  Begin  in  London, 
cross  the  English  Channel  and  cruise  the  majes- 
tic Seine  River. 

From  approx.  $3,595 from  Washington,  D.C. 

Alumni  College  in  Sorrento 

June  4-12,  2001 

With  Lindley  Vann,  architecture  • 

In  Sorrento  relax  in  gardens,  savor  the  scent  of 
lemon  groves  and  watch  the  sunset  over  the  bay. 
Nearby,  tour  Naples,  the  Royal  Palace  at  Caserta, 
Pompeii  and  the  Isle  of  Capri. 

From  approx.  $2,395 from  Newark,  NJ 

Alumni  College  in  Austria 

June  25-July  3,  2001 

With  Suzanne  Beichen,  music  • 

Known  as  the  birthplace  of  Mozart  and  situated 
within  the  Austrian  Alps,  Salzburg  is  delightful- 
from  its  mighty  fortress  to  its  charming  medieval 
village. 

From  approx.  $2,295 from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Norwegian  Splendor 

July  17-31,  2001 

With  Keith  Olson,  history  • 

Journey  through  Norway  by  land,  sea  and  rail 
and  view  Norway’s  superb  fjords,  waterfalls  and 
mountains  up  close. 

From  approx.  $4,395 from  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  more  information,  contact  Stephanie 
Tadlock,  director  of  alumni  travel  and 
continuing  education,  at  301.403.2728 
ext.  12  or  stadlock@accmail.umd.edu. 


French  Cuisine  in  Quebec 

Aug.  14-19,  2001 

With  Jean  Soulard,  executive  chef  of  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel  and  Thomas  Reisner, 
retired  Laval  University  professor  of  literature  • 
Get  a taste  of  Europe  in  North  America.  Meet 
chefs  from  France  and  Quebec  and  discover  the 
secrets  of  French  cuisine  and  its  evolution  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  approx.  $1,795,  plus  airfare 

Spain’s  Art  and  Architecture 

Sept.  15-23,  2001 

With  John  Maudlin-Jeronimo,  architecture  • 
Experience  the  history  and  significance  of  the 
architecture  that  graces  three  of  Spain’s  greatest 
cities:  Madrid,  Bilbao  and  Barcelona. 

$2,695 from  Washington,  D.C. 

Alumni  College  Aboard  the 
Legendary  Rhine 

Oct.  16-24,  2001 

With  Richard  Walker,  Germanic  studies  • 
Explore  grand  castles,  an  ancient  chateau, 
vine  terraced  hills,  and  magnificent  architecture 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Europe’s  leading 
waterway. 

From  approx.  $2,395 from  Washington,  D.C. 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  Fiji 

Oct.  23-Nov.  13,  2001 

With  Ronald  Terchek,  government  and  politics  • 
Experience  the  journey  of  a lifetime  to  three 
lands  down  under:  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Figi. 

From  approx.  $4,899 

Optional  six-day  pre-excursion  to  Alice  Springs 

Private  Villas  and  Palaces  of 
Florence  and  Tuscany 

Oct.  27-Nov.  4,  2001 
With  Thomas  Schumacher,  architecture  • 
Tuscany:  the  word  conjures  up  images  of 
Renaissance  art,  scenic  landscapes,  homemade 
pasta  and  fresh  tomato  sauce. 

Visit  Italy — and  bring  these  images  to  life. 

From  approx.  $3,495 from  Washington,  D.C. 

Information  is  given  in  good  faith  but  is  subject 
to  change. 

* Excursions  are  an  additional  cost. 
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GAME! 


Now  there’s  an  easy  way  to  show  your  support  for  the  University 
of  Maryland  Alumni  Association.  Just  join  the  WorldCom5*1  Alumni 
Savers  Program  and  a percentage  of  your  monthly  spending  on 
communication  services  will  be  donated  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association.  Plus,  you'll  enjoy  outstanding  savings  on  a 
wide  range  of  WorldCom  services,  including  Local,  Long  Distance, 

Data,  Internet,  Conferencing,  and  more.  So  don't  miss  out  on 
this  unique  opportunity  to  reduce  your  communication  costs 

while  supporting  the  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  „ 


Association’s  important  programs  and  activities. 


MARYLAND 


START  SAVING  TODAY! 


ALUMNI 


Business  1-800-WORLDCOM 
Residential  1-800-666-8703 


ASSOCIATION 


Affiliate  Code:  2891  new,  2892  existing 


The  names  and  logos  identifying  WorldCom's  products  and  services  are  proprietary  marks  of  WorldCom,  Inc.  or  its  subsidiaries. 

All  third-party  marks  are  the  proprietacy  marks  of  their  respective  owners. 

© 2000  WorldCom,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  PM4498 
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